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Valuable ingredients for bakers since 1928 





White & Cocoa Fudge 
Bases—Easy Handling 
for Hi-Gloss, Flat Type 
and Butter Cream Icings 
of fine flavor. Economical. 











Brolite—For better flavor 
in Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 








Fiufolite—Egg Stabilizer 
for use in Cakes, Cook- 
ies, Sweet Yeast Doughs 
and Rolls. 














Brosoft—A tenderizing 
agent with high powers of 
emulsification and disper- 
sion. Contains Mono- and 


Di-Glycerides, Lecithin. 
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0. B. Stabilizer—For 
Boiled Meringues, Top- 
pings, Icings, Glazes, But- 
ter Creams, Regular Mer- 
ingues,Whipped Cream. 


YOUR SHOP 


Brolite Company, Inc., 225 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 
Brolite Company, Inc., 518 First Avenue, North, Séattle 9, Washington 
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When youd like the opinion of an outside 

production specialist. count on Fleischmann 
for service. Fleischmann has production men 
in the field, handy to you. Fleischmanns Yeast 


MEASURE YOUR YEAST BY THE SERVICE YOU GET 
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Cracking Down on Expense Accounts 


HE SALESMEN FOR THE MILLS and bakeries, 
the allied tradesmen and others whose duties take 
them. on the road are merely whispering it when they fore- 
gather with their kind—top managements are cracking 
down on the expense accounts, They feel that this stems 
from a desire on the part of management to trim costs. 

Management is always looking for a way to cut costs. 
In the milling industry it takes a hundred dollars worth of 
sales to make a dollar and a half these days—that’s how 
low the profit ratio is. 

However, let this be clearly understood by all con- 
cerned: The “cracking down” does not necessarily come 
from a desire to save money but from the need to meet 
the requirements of the Treasury of the U.S. 

A warning has been issued that those employers who 
have been lax in their expense accounting requirements 
may well pay for their easy going attitude when the men 
of the Internal Revenue Service begin auditing tax re- 
turns in the months ahead. The new, tough program 
packs a punch and the warnings cannot be disregarded. 

If the treasurers, controllers and accountants beetle 
their eyebrows a little bit more than usual, be sure they 
are watchful for an IRS man on their statistical tails. 

The first omens of the crackdown came about two 
years ago when the now notorious Line 6(a) was stressed 
for individual tax return makers. This called for a full 
disclosure of travel and entertainment allowances at the 
employee level. The demand for this information was 
dropped in the face of considerable opposition and some 
of the largest firms in the country were instrumental in 
drawing attention to the unfairness of the short notice 
given. But that objection will not hold water now. 

And expense accounts won’t be allowed to hold water 
in the future. The onus of substantiation in the initial 
stages has been switched to the employer. When an IRS 
agent audits the tax return of a business which pays for 
travel and entertainment expenses for an employee, he 
will check whether the employee concerned has been re- 


The 


HE WASHINGTON PRESS CORPS, contributors 

to the nation’s newspapers and molders of public 
opinion, appear to be buffaloed by some of the appoint- 
ments to the Kennedy cabinet. They have not followed 
the expected pattern. Yet there is a precedent. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt in 1932, acutely conscious of his own 
strong convictions on what needed to be done and how 
it should be done, put able but unexciting men in charge 
of carrying ovt the radical changes which came to be 
known as the New Deal. 

In filling the major posts, the young President-elect 
has shown a refreshing independence of mind. Personal 
obligations have been subordinated to what he believes 
to be the best interests of the nation, except, perhaps, in 
the case of two appointments. By naming Democrat- 
Farmer-Labor Orville L. Freeman and the emotional 
Robert Kennedy to his cabinet, he appears to have been 
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quired to account for these expenses in accordance with 
acceptable business practices. 

That’s why company accounting officers are calling for 
substantiation of expense accounts in exasperating detail. 

What are acceptable business practices? Primarily, rea- 
sonableness of expenditure in terms of cash and in the 
form of value received or to be received in the way of 
business by the employer, plus adequate vouchering of 
the expenditure. 

The question of adequate vouchering is a difficult one. 
Both company and IRS know that small expenses such as 
cab fares and tips cannot be vouchered. But for other out- 
lays some type of verification is a must, particularly in 
the case of expensive entertainment. Currently, it is un- 
usual for a restaurant to give a receipt for a lunch or 
dinner payment, though more and more establishments 
are providing a receipt stub on the tab. A detailed notation 
of the reasons for the expenditure is usually acceptable, 
however. 

Payments to trade associations are a_ tax-deductible 
expense and all the national associations and most of the 
local organizations have adequate receipting procedures. 
But at the local level there are often calls for contributions 
to some fund or another and sometimes receipts are not 
provided. Indeed, the request for a receipt in such cases 
is often met with raised eyebrows as though the asker were 
doubting the honesty of the collector. It is necessary that 
all such payments be covered by an adequate receipt. A 
letter of thanks will do provided it states clearly the name 
of the recipient organization and the purpose for which 
the expenditure was made. 

So, don’t get mad at the boss because he wants chapter 
and verse for what you spend. The Treasury is on his 
neck and everybody concerned will have to take that little 
extra time and trouble to detail the who, the why, the 
when, the where and the how much. Keeping adequate 
records is a safeguard for the company and for the em- 
ployee. « 


Kennedy Cabinet Appointments 


persuaded away from the path of political inexpediency. 

Apparently, Sen. Kennedy is surrounding himself at 
the top level with able administrators rather than with 
policy making leaders. For instance, he expects the rela- 
tions between President and secretary of state to be those 
of general to chief of staff, rather than of general to gen- 
eral. Dean Rusk is a highly respected, experienced ad- 
ministrator. Yet during his long tenure with the Rockefeller 
Foundation he has produced few opinions on foreign 
policy and this suggests that he will not be the fount of 
new ideas. 

The appointment of Douglas Dillon to the secretary- 
ship of the treasury will be applauded by many, though 
not by those who advocate low interest rates, and that 
category includes mamy Democrats. Mr. Dillon has been 
of service to the flour milling industry on more than one 
occasion; he it was who stepped down hard on those 
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DITORIAL OPINION 


government officials who were hell bent on providing U.S. 
money for building flour mills overseas. 

Robert McNamara, erstwhile Ford Motors president, 
is warmly admired by many people as an efficiency expert 
of the highest rank. He is efficient in application rather 
than imaginative in ideas. 

All these men match Mr. Kennedy in his ability to 
appraise facts coldly and logically. It is this coldness which 
worried many old line Democrats at the time of his 
nomination. 

Political expediency may be more prominent when 
the new President announces his appointments to the sec- 
ond, third and fourth levels of government. He bowed to 
political expediency when he named so swiftly Gov. Men- 
nen Williams of Michigan to a post in the state department 
covering an area about which he knows next to nothing— 
African affairs. There will be more appointments of this 
character. 

But there is another group upon which Mr. Kennedy 
will cast his appointive eye. In it are the bright young 
men, the inteliectuals from the university faculties, theor- 
ists all. Such men, with little or no knowledge of practical 
business, who have never had to meet a payroll or show 
a profit, invariably have pronounced liberal views. And 
intellectualism, allied with politics in other countries, has 
led to Socialism. 

We do not wish to suggest, yet, that the Kennedy 
administration will be socialistic in concept, especially 
with men like Mr. Rusk, Mr. Dillon and Mr. McNamara 
in key spots. Indeed, Mr. Khrushchev may be tempted 
to say just the opposite, seeing their appointments as proof 


positive of his contention that the U.S. is run by a com- 
bination of the Rockefeller Foundation, Wall Street and 
Detroit from whence spring these three able men. 

Of immediate import is the appointment of Minnesota 
governor Orville L. Freeman as secretary of agriculture. 
His name had all but disappeared from the dopesters’ 
lists of likely appointees in recent weeks. So his nomina- 
tion to this important and highly vulnerable post has set 
everyone concerned with the nation’s future farm policy 
scurrying to match the measurements of this young—42— 
man against the very imposing cloak of authority he will 
shortly don. But the epaulettes may be a sham for he, too, 
could be a victim of the Kennedy desire to run the whole 
show. 

Nevertheless it is necessary to look at a sample of 
what the country is getting in its new secretary of agri- 
culture. Maybe the end product will be better than ihe 
sample if the production process is revamped. 

Gov. Freeman is committed to the raising of farm 
income, particularly for the family farm, through higher 
supports; he is closely associated with one of Sen. Ken- 
nedy’s chief agricultural theorists, Willard Cochrane of 
the University of Minnesota, an advocate of strict produc- 
tion controls to make supports effective; his allies and 
counselors are those of his political godfather, Sen. Hubert 
H. Humphrey of Minnesota, a pillar of the old farm bloc 
that supports supports. 

Finally, Gov. Freeman believes in direct and positive 
government action. Cf. Socialism. 

Orville Freeman is going to sit on a political hot seat, 
but his courage in accepting a post fraught with such grave 
risks must be admired. His job is one which creates 
enemies faster than friends. President-elect Kennedy has 
already flicked the switch with his sweeping promises 
to “solve the farm problem.” But he must have his 
chance. « 


THE NEW NORTHWESTERN MILLER, born in 1960, en- 


ters the New Year of 1961 with a confidence born of success. 


The 


new dress and the new editorial conception have proved acceptable to 
many thousands of readers and some of them have not hesitated to 
write of their favor. And there have been letters of constructive criti- 
cism, too. The former are encouraging, the latter challenging. THE 
MILLER, with a history of nearly 88 years of service, speaking to 
and for the many-sided facets of the grain, flour and baked foods’ 


industries, has made tradition match today. Without our readers and 


George E. Swarbreck 
Editor 


our advertisers this would not be possible of achievement. 


T'o our readers and to our advertisers, then, 


go sincere. wishes for a Buoyant, Prosperous 


and 


Happy New Year 


as they meet the challenge of the ’Sixties 


George W. Potts 
Advertising Sales 
Manager 


Managing 
Editor 
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INDUSTRY RECORD .. 


| a accou 


United States: 


Federal Trade Commission has 
cited several concerns, including Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., Glidden Co. and 
three subsidiaries, for alleged suppres- 
sion of competition in sales of Philip- 
pine desiccated, sweetened coconut. 
Complaint charges price fixing. Gen- 
eral Foods engages in coconut busi- 
ness through its operating unit, Frank- 
lin Baker, and Glidden does so 
through its operating division, Durkee 
Famous Foods. 

« 
Centennial Begins 
Bulk Delivery 

Centennial Mills, Inc., has put new, 
$35,000 bulk flour, pressurized truck 
into operation at Portland, Ore. First 
delivery, approximately 55,000 Ib., 
was made to local plant of Stein’s 
bakery at Portland. Dugald MacGre- 
gor, Centennial’s president, cited the 
innovation as major step forward in 
Pacific Northwest for Centennial and 
its bakery customers. 

& 
Coating Developed 
From Dialdehyde Starch 

Dialdehyde starch, product obtained 
from wheat, corn or sorghum, has 
been used as protective, decorative 
coatings for glass, metal or wood, 
thanks to experimental work by U.S. 
Department of Agriculture chemists 
at Peoria, Ill. Development is third 
major advance in applied research on 
this dialdehyde starch in less than two 
years. Research chemists found that 
best of the starch derivatives formed 
coating on glass to provide high re- 
sistance to boiling water for 10 hours. 
Coating also remained undamaged 
after long immersion in acetone, di- 
lute sulfuric acid or ethyl alcohol. 

& 
American Molasses 
Declares Dividend 

Board of directors, American Mo- 
lasses Co., has declared quarterly 
dividend of 20¢ a share on common 
stock. Dividend payable Jan. 10 to 
shareholders of record at close of 
business Dec. 27. 

* 
Commercial Exports 
Of Wheat Flour 

Regular commercial wheat flour ex- 

ports from U.S. July through October 
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nt of Trade Affairs and il 


totaled 7,918,910 cwt., reports export 
department of Millers National Fed- 
eration. Largest quantity, 2,064,110 
cwt. went to Egypt. The Netherlands 
lifted 454,660 cwt.; Bolivia 363,483 
ewt.; Japan 355,447 cwt.; Cuba 342,- 
744 cwt.; Saudi Arabia 290,927 cwt.; 
Nigeria 277,855 cwt.; Syria 252,354 
cwt., and the Philippines 221,415 cwt. 
All other amounts were below 200,000 
cwt. Exports of wheat flour for for- 
eign relief, same period, were 4,093,- 
601 cwt. 
2 

Continuous Service 
By Pillsbury Family 

Sidelight on service of Pillsbury 
family, Minneapolis, comes to light 
as Munsingwear, manufacturer of un- 
derwear, lingerie, sleepwear, hosiery 
and sport shirts, prepares for 75th 
anniversary celebration. Since incor- 
poration in 1887, a member of Pills- 
bury family has served continuously 
on Munsingwear’s board of directors. 
Believed to be few parallels in busi- 
ness where counsel, guidance of a 
family of top executives in one in- 
dustry has aided another completely 
different company in its growth to top 
spot in its field. List from 1887 has 
included two Pillsbury founders, 
Charles A. and John S. Pillsbury, and 
John Sargent, Charles S., Edmund 
and, presently, George S. Pillsbury 
who is vice president of the Pillsbury 
Co. 

+ 

Ice Storm Causes 
Shutdown of Plants 

Both plants of William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, recent 
victims of what some consider “worst 
ice storm in memory.” Operations shut 
down 14 hours due to lack of power. 
In entire community of Hutchinson, 
more than 2,500 connections to power 
facilities were broken by iced wires 
or falling tree limbs. 


& 

Gordon H. Ritz 
Takes Position 

Named staff assistant to the gen- 
eral manager and station manager of 
WTCN radio and television in Min- 
neapolis is Gordon H. Ritz, son of 
International Milling Co.’s chairman 
of the board, Charles Ritz, and Mrs. 
Ritz. He previously was manager of 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul office of 
Time magazine. 
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Donald T. Westervelt 
To New Position 


Donald T. Westervelt has been 
named assistant to B. Frank Morris, 
vice president of bakery flour sales of 
Russell Miller-King Midas Mills. His 
primary duties as assistant to Mr. 
Morris will include handling special 
accounts and acting as a liaison with 
the Buffalo, New York and Birming- 
ham, Ala., district sales offices. Mr. 
Westervelt has been with F. H. Peavey 
& Co. since 1925. Previously he was 
sales manager of the King Midas 
eastern division. He became a sales 
representative for King Midas in 1934 
and was transferred to Minneapolis 
as assistant sales manager of the west- 
ern division in 1954. He was named 
co-sales manager of the eastern divi- 
sion in 1954 and manager in March 
of 1960. Announcement of his ap- 
pointment was made by W. R. Hee- 
gaard, vice president and general 
manager in charge of sales. 


‘U.S. Must Encourage 
Dollar Exports’ 


Student seminar at Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, told by A. B. 
Sparboe, vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
overseas opera- 
tions for the Pills- 
bury Co., “U.S. 
must encourage 
dollar exports by 
decreasing number 
of unnecessary vir- 
tual gifts to over- 
seas nations. U.S. 
should take sys- 
tematic measures 
to hold prices within the ability of 
foreign consumers to pay.” 

Alternative, said Mr. Sparboe, will 
jeopardize this country’s effective posi- 
tion in the world market place. 
“World is no longer our oyster,” he 
warned. “Now countries we greatly as- 
sisted in rebuilding—Germany and 
Japan for instance—are competing 
and beating us, not only in overseas 
markets, but even within our own 
country. 

“Tinkering with any part of the 
food industry’s marketing mechanism, 
either by government or by pressure 
groups, causes reverberations through 


A. B,. Sparboe 
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the whole chain from the farmer to 
the consumer. And if we inflate our 
costs by excessive supports and sub- 
sidies, or by spiraling wage demands 
beyond productivity gains, we drain 
our competitive vitality in the market 
place and jeopardize our normal dol- 
lar exports.” 

As a move to encourage 
dollar exports, Mr. Sparboe called for 
an increase in the type of foreign 
trade where “something of value is 
exchanged for something of value.” 
Today this country is not faced with 
an imbalance of trade, but with an 
imbalance of international payments, 
he declared. “Public Law 480 is an 
emergency means for moving our sur- 
pluses but there is an effective limit 
to commercial exports for dollars and 
there is also a limit to what we can 
send overseas for nothing without en- 
dangering the dollar market. 

“More and more foreign countries 
are increasing their ability to trade 
for dollars, hence our exports to many 
of these countries are increasing. But 
many other countries will remain fro- 
zen against such increases as long as 
we are disposed to accepting increas- 
ing amounts of soft currencies that 
are not completely and readily con- 
vertible. 

“Just as someone has cautioned that 
activity should never be confused 
with accomplishment, let us not for- 
get that continually increasing the ex- 
port of commodities and products 
without receiving good value in re- 
turn can lead only to ultimate erosion 
of our whole economy,” he conclud- 
ed. 


second 


Wallace & Tiernan 
Approves Merger 

Stockholders of Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., at special meeting, approved 
merger with R. J. Strasenburgh Co., 
Rochester, N.Y., and two for one 
stock split. Strasenburgh is ethical 
drug firm, and two of its executives 
now take posts as directors of W. & T. 
R. M. Jackson, W. & T.’s president, 
termed merger “major step in bring- 
ing the firm’s pharmaceutical opera- 
tions into equal importance with oth- 
er two major divisions, namely me- 
chanical equipment and chemical di- 
visions.” 


Kroger Sales 
Show Increase 


Sales of Kroger Co. for 12th four- 
week period ended Dec. 3, totaled 
$144,847,112, increase of $68,473 
over sales of $144,778,639 for cor- 
responding four-week period year ago. 
Cumulative sales for the first 12 pe- 
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riods of 1960 totaled $1,716,558,686, 
decrease of $9,022,190 from sales of 
$1,725,580,876 for same 12 periods 
in 1959. Average number of Kroger 
stores in operation during the period 
totaled 1,372, compared with 1,399 
during 1959 12th period, decrease of 
2%. 


J-T Elevator 
Names Manager 


J-T Elevator Co., Jamestown, N.D., 
has new manager, Oliver E. Collison, 
with more than 20 years background 
in Ownership, management of grain 
elevators. He’s graduate of Seibel In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, with 
training in milling, baking and grain 
managemert. Mr. Collison is married, 
has three sons and a daughter. Son 
Larry now earning master’s degree in 
music at Columbia University. Sons 
Bob and Bud attending Kearney 
State Teachers College. Daughter, 
Vera, is married to instructor at Uni- 
versity of Athens in Ohio. Another 
son, Gaynor, graduate of Kearney 
State, was lost in Navy air accident 
in Pacific in 1955. 


Victor Appoints 
Products Director 

Donald G. Brower, vice president 
of research, Victor Chemical Works. 


division of Stauffer Chemical Co., has 
named Edward H. Callies, Jr., direc- 
tor of the company’s special products 
department. Mr. Callies, formerly as- 
sistant replaces Ralph P. 
Gates, who now holds a sales depart- 
ment post. Mr. Callies will direct com- 
mercial development of both new 
products and new uses for established 
products. A chemical engineering 
graduate of Northwestern University, 
he came to Victor in 1949 as a de- 
velopment engineer in the Chicago 
Heights plant, has been with the spe- 
cial products department since 1951. 


director, 


Canada: 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool has a 
new president. He’s Charles W. Gib- 
bings, elected to succeed J. H. Wes- 
son, C.B.E., retired after 23 
years in presidency. Mr. Gibbings has 
been second vice president of the pool 
since 1955, a director since 1952. T. 
G. Bobier, Moose Jaw, reelected first 
vice president, will now serve seventh 
term. L. A. Boileau, Prince Albert, 


now 


succeeds Mr. Gibbings as second vice 
president. E. A. Boden, Cutknife, be- 
comes new member of five-man exec- 
utive board. « 


“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit, 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, “I 


know a_ considerable 
sight of folks that when 
a New Year starts up 
they kind of set an’ sigh 
an’ mull over how they’re 
gettin pretty well along 
in life an’ ain’t got much 
to look forrard to. Some- 
how, I don’t seem to feel 
kind of a ache. A year 


don’t seem to be such a lot one 

way or another; an’ when a 
new One sets in I jes’ sorter start out by allowin’ to my- 
self that here’s a New Year come along an’ most likely 
it’s goin’ to be a dang good one, an’ I don’t swear off 
nothin’ nor swear on nothin’ but jes’ go right smooth 
along tryin’ to feel'as peart as the Lord Almighty 
cale’lates I should an’ settin’ a lot of store on His not 
crampin’ my peartness no more’n He’s got to so’s to be 
fair to the rest of "em around me.” 
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There is general agree- 
ment that the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway 
in 1959 was greeted with 
too much optimism. The 
dream that Chicago 
would be a full scale sea- 
port by 1960 has turned 
into a nightmare with la- 
bor problems bearing the 
brunt of the blame for 
the digestive disorders 
which affected the infant 
seaway in its formative 
years. But today the out- 
look is brighter. The ex- 
perience gained, though 
costly for some shipping 
interests, has been valu- 
able and the outlook for 
the 1961 season is opti- 
mistic in the opinion of 
prominent shipping offi- 
cials interviewed by Cor- 
respondent Bisson. 


The Seaway in Retrospect and Prospect 
By F. C. BISSON 


Chicago Special Correspondent 


ULLING over some of the 
M things written about the St. 
Lawrence Seaway by others as well 
as by myself, both prior to and since 
its formal opening in the late spring 
of 1959, I cannot help but think of 
an expression used frequently by my 
elderly French grandfather. He was a 
pioneer miller of pre-Civil War vin- 
tage who set up his waterwheel and 
installed the buhrstones, brought with 
him and his family from his native 
France, on the west bank of the then 
not so sluggish Minnesota River. The 
site was a mile or so north of a busy 
little Indian trading post which later 
became the village of Henderson. 


The mill was burned to the ground 
by a band of marauding redmen dur- 
ing the Indian outbreak of the early 
*sixties. 

The expression couched in his na- 
tive n’est 


language was “Personne 
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prophete sans son pays.”* For the 
benefit of those 
whose acquaint- 
ance with matters 
French is limited 
to a fondness for 
French pastry, 
French fries or 
possibly a naughty 
postcard direct 
from Paree, a free 
translation reads: 
F. C, Bisson Sate dete met ” 

vn without honor in 
his own country.” 


The writer can lay no claim to the 


*Special note to our French and 
French-Canadian readers: Le Redac- 
teur offre ses excuses que le mot 
“prophete” dans ce paragraphe man- 
que Vlaccent grave. Monsieur Bisson 
a demandé que ce soit fait, mais 
Monsieur Buchkosky, notre chef im- 
primeur, a expliqué qu’il a_ tans 
daccent d’égue, mais il n’a point de 
“grave” dans l’imprimerie. 


gift of prophecy. To prove it, all that 
would be necessary would be to re- 
read a piece written by him some 18 
months ago for this publication which, 
in the light of subsequent events, leans 
heavily towards the over-optimistic. 
However, while pleading guilty to at 
least some degree of over-sanguinity 
with regard to what many call the 
“Big Ditch,” the writer was not at all 
lonesome as there were a host of 
others who, at the time, were strongly 
of the opinion that the dream of 
Chicago becoming a full scale seaport 
would be much closer to realization 
by the end of 1960 than it has proven 
to be. 

The basic idea behind the seaway 
is far from being a “Johnny Come 
Lately.” Actually it was conceived in 
the fertile and imaginative brain of a 
Jesuit missionary-explorer nearly 400 
years ago—thereby according it the 
undisputed all-time record gestation 
period which makes the two year dur- 





ation for an elephant seem like a pass- 
ing fancy. 

Today, the seaway is a lusty infant 
well past the diaper stage; it no longer 
creeps and though not able to run at 
top speed, gets about under its own 
power. 

Although 20th century in all other 
respects, this 18-month-old infant has 
had much in common with babies 
born one hundred years ago . . . the 
latter were subject to a rash of child- 
hood diseases that ran the full gamut 
from croup to dysentery, chicken pox, 
measles and scarlet fever, all of which 
contributed heavily to a high infantile 
mortality rate. 


Labor Problems Met 

While not matching that from a 
straight numerical aspect during the 
first year and a half of its existence, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway has been 
subjected to a series of serious and 
debilitating economic “seizures.” One 
of these was the epidemic of slow- 
downs on the part of dock workers 
in 1959 and early 1960. These de- 
veloped while one could still hear the 
echo of a statement carried in the 
official publication of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor at the opening of 
the seaway. Among other things it 
said: “The seaway is a challenge and 
an opportunity which organized labor 
meets with confidence.” 

These difficulties were eventually 
ironed out to the satisfaction of the 
Longshoremen’s Union, but not until 
one good sized shipping line — the 
Grace Line decided it had had 
enough. When the 1960 season rolled 
around, it asked for and received per- 
mission from the Maritime Board to 
withdraw entirely from the Great 


Lakes operation. R. D. Hughes, in 
charge of the line’s Chicago office, 
said that as of now, the Grace Line 
has no plans for operating over the 
seaway in 1961 either. 
Champagne for Breakfast 

The first boat of overseas registra- 
tion to dock at Chicago at the opening 
of the 1960 season was the “Harpe- 
fjell” of the Fjell-Quanje Line out of 
Oslo, Norway. In addition to that dis- 
tinction, it also enjoyed a second one 
in that Chicago’s Mayor Daley ten- 
dered the crew and the ship’s captain, 
Skipper E. Otter, a champagne break- 
fast, which if nothing else proved how 
little an Irishman knows about what 
a crew of hardy Vikings likes to drink. 
(Perhaps he should have consulted 
Mayor P. K. Peterson of Minneapolis.) 

Following the arrival of the “Harpe- 
fjell,” hundreds of other boats made 
their way into the Port of Chicago 
along the Great Lakes shipping lanes. 
They plied between Chicago and 
dozens of European ports as well as 
ports in South America, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Caribbean, the Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea and Asian coun- 
tries. 

Mention has been made of the more 
or less perennial slow-down tactics on 
the part of the dock labor forces with 
which the stevedoring concerns and 
the shipping lines had to contend dur- 
ing the abbreviated 1959 season. But 
in early 1960, these came to a sum- 
mary end . . . but were replaced by 
a crippling strike that lasted for nearly 
three weeks. This was the second 
economic disaster to hit the seaway 
and it did considerable damage, but 
with the Longshoremen’s Union again 


THE WHEELSMAN TRAVERSING the waterways of 
Lake Michigan and the Chicago area has this view, if he 
so chooses, as shown at the left. Another feature of the 
area are towering grain elevators, such as these, pictured 
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“meeting the situation with confi- 
dence.” 

In addition to asking for substantial 
wage increases, the labor organization 
sought the usual array of fringe bene- 
fits, plus the added stipulation that 
any contract written would not run 
for more than one year. And that 
would have brought the expiration 
date right on the nose with the reopen- 
ing of the seaway in 1961. After 
exhaustive and exhausting delibera- 
tions, the walk-out came to a halt 
with management once more coming 
out on the short end, with one ex- 
ception. Instead of the union being 
in the driver’s seat with a one year 
contract to be re-negotiated every 12 
months, the one that was signed runs 
until early 1963. So, presumably, 
there will be peace on the labor front 
for the next 2% years at least. 


Railroads Hit Back 

A little later in the year, in an 
effort to meet the competition afforded 
by the seaway, eastern and southern 
rail lines came out with a drastically 
revised grain freight rate structure 
which, to say the least, was completely 
at odds with the rates which had been 
in effect for many years. Naturally, 
the rail carriers had no intention of 
taking this new form of competition 
in a recumbent position. They wanted 
to maintain the full flow of export 
grain through Atlantic and Gulf ports 
and the proposed rate structure was 
tailored to do just that. If they had 
become effective as proposed, observ- 
ers say they would have had an ex- 
tremely devastating effect on the Chi- 
cago grain market. 

Late in June, preliminary hearings 
were held in Chicago at which the 
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at the right. They represent the industrial power and 
energy being generated as Chicago bids for its share of 
Seaway traffic and commerce in competition with other 
aggressive centers. 
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grain interests in the agricultural Mid- 
west as well as from contiguous terri- 
tory were given an opportunity to tell 
their story. 

Their testimony as to the devast- 
ating effect which the proposed rates 
would have on the areas represented 
was so close to being 100% unani- 
mous, the rail lines decided to institute 
further study of the subject, and pub- 
lication of any proposed rates was 
indefinitely postponed. 

Since then, while no decision has 
been reached, the impression has been 
created that the protests lodged at 
the June 30 meeting in Chicago fell 
on sympathetic ears. It is conjectured 
that any changes in tariffs are not 
likely to be as drastic as the original 
ones. 


Elevator Workers Strike 

Around midsummer, a strike of 
grain elevator workers paralyzed the 
in and out movement of grain at 
Chicago for several weeks. The in- 
movement would not have been heavy 
at that time of the year but there is 
no question that it did have an ad- 
verse effect on the out-movement.. . 
by water as well as by rail. Conse- 
quently, this labor disturbance did 
have a serious aspect for the seaway. 

The movement of all commodities 
over the Great Lakes out of Chicago 
has now ended for the 1960 season. 
From the standpoint of grain alone, 
the clearances via the seaway this 
year fell off almost 6 million bushels 
compared with 1959. The total this 
year was 43,393,000 bu. against 49,- 
354,000 bu. last year. The deficiency 
this season was divided between corn, 
oats and soybeans while lake ship- 
ments of wheat at 3,437,000 bu. were 
almost a stand-off with those of a 
year back. 

In commenting on the over-all ton- 
nage picture this year and last, Carl 
van Waning, general manager of the 
Chicago Calumet Stevedoring Co., said 
that this year’s labor performance was 
definitely better with the improvement 
assessed at around 20%. This was due 
largely to more experienced labor, 
more and better trained supervision 
and better equipment. However, there 
was a decrease in tonnage due to the 
combination of the strike threat and 
the actual strike itself which followed. 
He looks for a 10% increase in ships 
and 20% in cargo tonnage for 1961 
in the Chicago port area. 


R. A. Frank, executive vice presi- 


dent, Great Lakes Overseas, Inc., 
stressed the improvement in labor per- 
formance following the settlement of 
the longshoremen’s strike earlier in 
the season. He went on to say that 
although less grain cleared from Chi- 
cago this season than last, many firms 
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had a definite 
cargoes. 


increase in general 


Flour Shows Increase 

“Flour,” Mr. Frank stated, “was on 
the increase in 1960 and so was ben- 
tonite, gilsonite and navy beans.” 

He went on to say: “Although there 
was no increase in general cargo for 
our concern, the number of commod- 
ities and the increased number of 
manufacturers using the seaway was 


EVERY LOT of grain, whether it 
arrives by truck, rail or ship, is given 
an official inspection to determine its 
grade. Here an inspector takes a sam- 
ple with a grain probe. He is an em- 
ployee of the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture, licensed and supervised 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


greater than in the year before, which 
is an excellent indication that industry 
generally is becoming enthused over 
it. While it is difficult to foresee just 
what the 1961 cargo picture will be, 
we are confident that if our esonomy 
holds up, there will be a decided im- 
provement in both import and export 
traffic in 1961.” 

Commenting on the situation from 
the standpoint of the Port of Chicago 
as a whole, Maxim Cohen, general 
manager, had this to say: “The 1960 
season shaped up better than was an- 
ticipated earlier in the year. In the 
face of three labor disturbances, ton- 
nage held up remarkably well and the 
prospect for 1961 is considerably 
brighter than it was for the season 
just closed. We have every reason to 
feel that the port’s labor problems are 
behind us, at least for a couple of 
years. We are working tooth and nail 
for deeper water where needed and 
when that has been attained, as it 
will be, the Port of Chicago will be 


able to hold its own with any port on 
the Great Lakes.” 

John L. Killian, legislative vice 
president of the Calumet Region Con- 
gress, is anything but pessimistic over 
the seaway and what has been ac- 
complished so far, although he does 
admit that perhaps there was too much 
over-optimism ahead of its formal 
opening in 1959, with an inevitable 
letdown aggravated by unforeseen la- 
bor and other complications. 


Committee Plans Push 

Mr. Killian is a member of the 
newly-formed National Resources Ad- 
visory Committee and he is looking 
forward to the mid-January meeting 
of the committee in Washington at 
which time action will be pushed on 
recommendations already made. This 
committee was appointed by the in- 
coming administration. These recom- 
mendations, according to Mr. Killian, 
call for, among other things, broad 
scale changes in the Cal-Sag channel, 
highway bridges over it, duplicate 
locks on the Illinois River and deep- 
ening of the river to a full 27 ft. And 
a plea has been made for no tolls on 
the Inland Waterways. 

Asked for his viewpoint on the 
1960 seaway year, Hugh Gillespie, 
regional manager, American Export 
Lines, said that “the shipping season 
just closed has proved its worth de- 
spite some difficulties and we are led 
to believe that there will be definite 
improvement in both tonnage and gen- 
eral operations in the coming year. 
Dock labor is much more experienced 
and this is bound to be reflected in 
improvement in the future over what 
we have already experienced. We lost 
a lot of money in 1959, and in 1960 
we broke even and I look forward to 
1961 with optimism. Success in this 
business is closely geared to regularity 
of service and I think that we are on 
our way.” 

In the final analysis, it seems to be 
the consensus of dock operators, ship- 
ping lines and industries that the “trial 
and error” period comprising the 1959 
and 1960 seaway seasons offered 
everyone just the kind of experience 
that was needed to provide an anti- 
dote for the rampant and almost un- 
bridled enthusiasm that was so notice- 
able just prior to and following the 
official dedicatory services back in 
1959. What was hoped to have been 
a dream . . . turned into more or less 
a nightmare. But 1961 is going to be 
different! 

Although the new international 
waterway did not live up to the almost 
sky-high hopes expressed for it a 
couple of years ago, certainly no one 
is thinking of filling it with cement 
and turning it into an expressway. « 
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Industry Leaders Cast Their Eyes 


Into New Year to Forecast Trends 


1961 


HAT lies ahead in 
and baking 
cereal products? 

Will the new President, his newly-formed cabinet, the 
growing wheat surplus, new techniques in flour milling and 
baking—will all of these alter the economic outlook in 
the 12 months ahead? 

To determine some of the answers, if answers there 
are, THE MILLER carried the pitcher right to the well, 
so to speak, by inquiring directly of the industry leaders 
who represent the organizations directly involved. If any- 
one knows the answers, or has some views, it should be 
these leaders of the organizations which their businesses 
serve, it was reasoned. 

Of course, there are no seers, no second-sighters or 
industry leaders with “wonder vision” in the group. But 
their experience, their backgrounds and knowledge give 
them a position for viewing trends considerably above 
average, thereby lending that much more weight to their 
statements. 


The Grain Trade 


D. E. WALTER, PRESIDENT 
Kansas City Board of Trade 


1961 for the grain, milling 
industries and for other users of 


Looking into 1961 the prospect for the Kansas City 
Board of Trade may be summed up briefly—more of the 
same. Weather permitting, the prospect of the grain trade 
in the Southwest contemplates bounti- 
ful crops and about the same disposi- 
tion of them as occurred in 1960. 

Next year, of course, all eyes will 
be turned on Washington, expecting 
new and different kinds of crop sup- 
port legislation, but what will come 
forth cannot be forecast. In our area, 
at least, it is not likely that any new 
legislation will change the course of 
things in 1961. 

Wheat, the principal crop of the 
Southwest, goes into the winter in ex- 
cellent condition and promises a bountiful harvest next 
summer. No legislation in 1961 will alter the measure of 
the crop, and the problem of distribution will be similar 
to that of 1960. In all likelihood, more wheat will be 
raised than can be consumed in this country, and thus the 
surplus will again be increased. 

It is rumored that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is estimating the need for the next crop of 50 million 
bushels of additional storage space in the southwestern 
states. This is clearly indicative of the trend. It also sug- 
gests that it may come about that more grain will be ab- 
sorbed in the storage plan with less appearing in the free 


D. E, Walter 
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market, continuing the trend which has been growing 
more apparent from year to year. 


Vv v 


Baking Industry 


E. E. KELLEY, JR., PRESIDENT 
American Bakers Assn. 


We of the baking industry are doing business today 
in an era of economic contradiction. On one hand we 
witness increased production and per capita consumption. 

On the other we have a balance sheet 
| showing, in general, slimmer profits. 
» The normal production-distribution- 

selling ratio has been upset. 

We all recognize the urgency of 
the distribution problem, an ogre that 
grows more menacing each year. As 
individual bakers, many of us must 
make the destruction of this ogre a top 
rated project within our companies. 

Obviously there are other problems, 
some of them industry-wide, some pe- 
culiar to one company. Their answers 

may come as the result of group effort or of individual 
attention. But those answers will come. 

We have a deep, genuine pride in our industry. We 
know it is sufficiently strong that our problems, great or 
small, can be solved through sound, ethical manufactur- 
ing, merchandising and marketing procedures. Along with 
that praise is the belief that there exists at this time one 
of the greatest opportunities in history to sell the baking 
industry and its products as they have never been sold 
before. 

The steady growth in population, the increased knowl- 
edge of the benefits of bakery foods in good health, the 
combining of effort of the baker, the miller and the wheat 
grower in building this knowledge and expanding demand 
for our products—these and other factors present a picture 
of hope for the year ahead. 

Whether that hope is realized not only in greater 
volume but in a decent profit rests in the hands of each 
individual baker to no small degree. If the baker is content 
to break even or run in the red, just so he keeps his volume 
high, he can do so by such ridiculous practices as selling 
his products below the cost of operation, giving special 
dispensation to customers or producing his products for 
certain outlets at low cost and yet with maximum servicing. 

The baker can also, if he is so inclined, so conduct 
his business as to insure that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will be knocking on his door. FTC has let it be 
known, to all of the food industries, that it plans to in- 


E, E. Kelley, Jr. 
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crease its investigations of trade practices which constitute 
violations of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Or the baker can plan his operations in 1961 to take 
advantage of all the favorable factors at hand. Demand is 
high and can move higher. There are ways and means to 
reduce costs, including reduction of stales. 

Next year presents a great opportunity to capitalize 
on the growing consciousness of the need for high nutri- 
tion in the diet. We celebrate the 20th anniversary of the 
enrichment program throughout 1961. Much emphasis 
will be placed on this anniversary by the Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program and the Wheat Flour Institute. 

Twenty years of enriching the lives of the people by 
providing the three important B vitamins and iron in 
bread should give every baker extreme pride—and an 
opportunity to build consumer demand for his fine prod- 
uct. Considerable material will be made available for use 
by the baker in his own local promotions. We strongly 
urge heavy use of this material as soon as it becomes 
available. 

v v 


Macaroni Industry 


EMANUELE RONZONI, JR., PRESIDENT 
National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 


It would surprise me greatly were it not reported 
factually that the calendar year 1960 saw the greatest 
domestic production and consumption of macaroni and 
egg noodle products. The positive trend towards increased 
acceptance of macaroni products, which had its real be- 
ginning after World War II, gathers momentum with each 
passing year. 

That this is undeniably so is attested to by the major 
outlets for our industry’s goods—the chain stores, super- 
markets and superettes. Not only are they selling more 
macaroni products and noodles, but also more of those 
allied foods which go hand in hand with macaroni, spa- 
ghetti and egg noodles. 

The most important single reason, in my opinion, for 
ever-increasing acceptance of our industry’s products is 
the goodly supply of high-quality durum wheat and semo- 
lina which our durum growers and millers contrived to 
produce for us—aided, as they were, with excellent grow- 
ing conditions and weather. 

The effort put forth by the durum growers, individually 
and through their own growers’ association, was most com- 
mendable. We owe them a solid vote of gratitude, for 
without the fruits of their labors we would be hard pressed 
to produce products of the quality now demanded by con- 
sumers everywhere. Other contributing factors in the in- 
creasing consumption of macaroni products are the in- 
tensive promotional campaigns sponsored by macaroni 
manufacturers individually and by the National Macaroni 
Institute and the Durum Wheat Institute of the Millers 
National Federation. All the publicity now being given to 
macaroni and noodle products is not mere chance. It is 
being accomplished by a combination of sound, hard hit- 
ting advertising and effective public relations work. 

What other forecast can we logically make at this time 
but that the year 1961 will see even greater gain for our 
industry. With wider acceptance of the fact that today’s 
well-balanced diet can and should contain cereal foods, of 
which macaroni products are second to none; with splendid 
strides being made in packaging appeal; with better and 
more widely disseminated recipes for the countless ways 
in which to prepare our industry products; with unity of 
purpose among us in our desire to produce the best mer- 
chandise possible; with the undeniable truth that our 
industry in the United States of America is only in its 
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infancy compared with the same industry in other lands 
and other countries; with plenty of room, then, for in- 
crease in the per capita consumption scale; with all these 
happy factors—how then can we help but be optimistic? 


v v 


Bakery Suppliers 


JOHN T. RICHTER, PRESIDENT 
National Bakery Suppliers Assn. 


The challenge to the baking industry in 1961 and the 
years ahead is: “It must go to the consumer.” 

Complete and enthusiastic acceptance of this challenge 
involves more than “going to the consumer” by locating 

,in the shopping center, or in a super- 
market, or even engaging in on-the- 

» premises baking. It goes beyond this. 

It means also “going to the con- 

' sumer” in present locations and, where 

| necessary, with present facilities. In its 
broadest sense, it means “going to the 
consumer” with new top quality baked 
food items. It means new sizes, new 
shapes. It means better packaging, eye- 
catching window and store displays, 
better informed sales people. It means 
sharper merchandising. 

The matter of new bakery items is very important. 
Food industries, which compete with the baking industry 
for a larger share of the consumer’s food dollar, engage 
in extensive and continuous research to produce new items 
to attract new customers and hold present ones. New items 
are coming off production lines in increasing numbers. The 
baking industry must “dare” to employ new flavors and 
ingredients in different combinations. The consumer is 
ready for “new tastes” in baked foods. 

Recently, publicity was given to a new prize winning 
bread recipe in a national contest, which employed the 
use of dill seed. The baking industry recently introduced 
an outstanding cake “German Chocolate Cake” which had 
immediate consumer acceptance and which made the cash 
register jingle more frequently. More of this quality of 
new products is needed in all baked food categories, cakes, 
breads, rolls, pies. 

The potential market for bakery products is vast, but 
it must be developed, and lured, and satisfied. Products, 
which have an appeal to special groups, must be produced. 
“Going to the consumer” means catering to the desires 
and convenience of the out-of-doors eaters, the barbecue 
set, the picnicker, the dieters and to the food gourmet 
who is finding and trying new foods and new flavors, in 
different combination than ever before. The baking in- 
dustry must capitalize on the widespread and growing 
interest in foods. The food sections of newspapers and 
magazines are evidence of the widespread interest in foods. 

Unless the baking industry “goes to the consumer” in 
all of its varied aspects, other food industries will. The 
baking industry’s share of the food dollar will decline and 
growth will hardly keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation. 


John Richter 


v v 


Soft Wheat Milling 


FRED N. ROWE, PRESIDENT 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 


What’s ahead for 1961? 
For soft wheat millers in the midwestern states that’s 
a sixty-four-dollar question. In the first place, there is no 
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It’s the distance between 
your plant and ours. 





All a matter of numbers and geography, of 
course. Bemis has ten plants making consumer- 
size paper bags for the milling industry (that’s 
far more than any other bag maker has). And 
they’re strategically located, as the map shows. 


So, it follows that we have more bag plants 
closer to more milling plants than does any 
other manufacturer. And short delivery hauls 
mean fast service. 


Also, a network of plants means flexibility ... 
if one of our plants gets in a bind, there’s an- 
other conveniently close to take care of your 
needs promptly. 





As for sales-service, there are 29 Bemis sales 
offices . . . another big plus in efficiency and 
convenience. 


To round out the picture, Bemis makes every 
size and type of consumer-size (and larger) 
paper bag you need... 2-, 5-, 10- and 25-lb. sizes 
...and various special small bag constructions. 


It’s just good business 
to take the shortest 


— oo 
distance to service. P Sany BeMis were jexisie 


packaging ideas are born 


General Offices—408-N Pine Street, St. Louls 2 
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_ 1961-What Does It Promise for Business? — continuea 


surplus of soft wheat in the Midwest, but a real shortage 
does exist. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture regulations and re- 
strictions on soft wheat growers are detrimental to the 
soft wheat millers. 

The supply of feed grains adversely affects the mill- 
feed market. 

Mandatory curtailment of soft wheat forces higher 
prices, making the competition—especially of family flour 
—exceedingly difficult. 

The change in administration in Washington, with 
suggested changes in the agricultural program, creates at 
this time uncertainties as to what effect such changes 
may have on the business of the soft wheat miller. If the 
new administration carries out the agricultural program 
preached during its campaign, of high supports and reduc- 
tion of acreage allotments, then the soft wheat millers of 
the Midwest will be just about priced off the market. 

Too many millers of all kinds of wheat evidently have 
been more conscious of volume than of either price or 
profit, thereby resorting to all types of “wheeling and 
dealing.” especially in the past few years. The result is 
that the flour milling industry—next to the packing indus- 
try—is the lowest profit industry in the country. 

Let’s hope that the milling industry as a whole will 
strive during the year of 1961 to raise its status from 
second place to a better position. 

Thoughts expressed here are not necessarily those of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., although I believe 
the majority will concur. These are, rather, the personal 
thoughts cf a miller who has seen 57 years of active service 
in the industry. « 


ADM Moves Ellis English to Marketing 


Flour Milling 


By ELLIS D. ENGLISH, PRESIDENT 
The Millers National Federation 


When the calendar turns to 1961 flour millers will 
face their many old problems, plus several new ones. The 
New Year will bring mill management face to face with 
some real challenges, but with each challenge there is 
opportunity. 

It is a foregone conclusion that Congress, under a new 
administration, will pass wheat legislation vitally affecting 
our industry. The federation, officers, staff, and its ap- 
propriate committees will be alert to and will keep the 
industry informed on Washington developments. 

The revolution in transportation will continue to dis- 
rupt flour distribution, and our industry must find logical 
ways to solve these problems with equity to millers and 
their customers. 

The 20th anniversary of Enrichment—‘The Quiet 
Miracle”—will afford bakers, wheat growers, and flour 
millers real opportunity of cooperation in telling American 
homemakers a wonderful nutrition story. 

We will still have with us that perennial problem of 
trying to get a new dollar for an old one—plus a few 
pennies for our stockholders. Better performance in this 
area is a must. 

If flour millers in this great country are willing to face 
all these challenges realistically and boldly, 1961 can be a 
great year—both profitwise and in pride of accomplish- 
ment. « 


Rock, Ark., and has been associated 
ever since with that company and 
with ADM, which acquired Com- 


Position; L. J. Weidt 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, has promoted two of _ its 
veteran executives to higher positions. 
They are Ellis D. 
English and Law- 
rence J. Weidt. 

Mr. English, a 
vice president and 
long-time manager 
of ADM’s Com- 
mander Larabee 
flour division, be- 
comes vice presi- 
dent of marketing 
for the agricultur- 
al group as of Jan. 
3. Mr. Weidt, formerly manager of 
the Commander elevator division, has 
been appointed manager of the Com- 
mander Larabee flour division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. English. 


Ellis D. English 


Announcement of the appointments 
was made by E. A. Olson, executive 
vice president, agricultural group, who 
stated that “the increasing importance 
and changing pattern of agricultural 
marketing prompted the assignment of 
Mr. English to this field.” “Because of 


Also Advanced 


the scope of the agricultural group's 
operations,” he continued, “it is es- 
sential to establish a group marketing 
vice president to complement the 
work of the corporate marketing of- 
fice in broadening ADM’s agricultur- 
al marketing activities.” 

Logical Choice 


Mr. Olson cited Mr. English as a 
logical choice for the position because 
of his long experience in marketing 
and his wide acquaintance in the flour 
and agricultural industries. Mr. Eng- 
lish currently is president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. 

ADM’s agricultural group includes 
the company’s flour milling, soybean, 
linseed, grain and dehydrated alfalfa 
divisions and ADM’s formula feed 
operations in Mexico. 

As manager of the flour division, 
Mr. Weidt will direct production and 
sales of ADM’s Commander Larabee 
flours. 

Mr. English began his business 
career as a flour salesman in Texas. 
In 1931 he joined Commander Lara- 
bee Milling Co. as a salesman in Little 


mander Larabee in 1934. He ad- 
vanced through various sales and 
management positions until in 1949 
he was named head of Commander 
Larabee and moved from Kansas City 
to ADM’s general offices in Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. English is a native of Camp- 
bell, Mo., and attended Arkansas 
A&M College, which awarded him an 
honorary doctor’s degree in 1959. In 
addition to his activities in MNF, he 
served six years as a director of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Mr. Weidt, too, is a veteran of the 
grain and allied industries and has 
been associated with Mr. English for 
more than 10 years. He joined Com- 
mander Larabee in 1925 and later be- 
came head of Commander’s country 
elevator division. He continued in that 
position until the division was sold in 
1960. He is a past president of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
and has held various offices in the 
Minnesota Grain Elevator Assn. and 
the Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn. He has served on the National 
Committee for Grain Sanitation. « 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR 
FROM NATIONAL YEAST 


FRANK J. HALE, President 
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FLAVOR RESEARCH AND 
FOOD ACCEPTANCE 


Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—fiavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and oun. It is based on a series 
of four symposia: sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknowl- 
edged leaders in the various aspects 

of flavor research 


RADIATION TECHNOLOGY in Food, 
Agriculture & Biology 


By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 
and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation, 


horticultural, agricultural e 
and biological research .. $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 


INSECT PESTS of Stored Grain and 


Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect control... $4.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization, 
conservation of time and energy, methods of teaching, pro- 
cedures for getting along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command, 

use, timing of words and action 


HANDBOOK OF FOOD 


AND AGRICULTURE 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest applications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date infor- 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing, 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste 
disposal and related topics. Mr. Bianck is @ con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture... . $15.00 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the world's largest businesses 


THE CHEMISTRY & TECHNOLOGY OF 
CEREALS as Food and Feed 


Edited by Samuel A. Matz, Ph.D. 


The first comprehensive survey of the chemistry and tech- 
nology of the cereal industries ever published, say the pub- 
lishers. Or. Matz is chief of the Cereal and Grain Products 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The book has 25 chapters covering cereals 
from wheat through all the other grains, and on manufac- 
ture of breakfast cereals, processed cereals for human nutri- 
tion, effects and detection of insect and rodent infestation of 
cereals. Chapters are by 


specialists in each field. . $15.00 ($16.00 Foreign) 


FOOD CHEMISTRY 
By Lillian H. Meyer 


Dr. Meyer's text offers an approach to food chemistry that 
includes the recent contributions of science along with the 
results of centuries of discovery 

by trial and error ... 


BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


A handy, pocket-sized booklet of The MILLER series of edi- 
torials on milling industry costs. This is an ideal booklet for 
purchase by millers for circulation to their salesmen and 


oe. 20¢ each up to 100 copies 
larger supplies at reduced price 


FARINOGRAPH CURVE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF MILLED FLOURS 
By R. K. Bequette, R. B. Potts and C. A. Watson 


Reprints of a technical article in which the authors make 
comparisons of Brabender Rapid Test and Brabender Quad- 
ruplex results with those obtained from the Buhler experi- 
mental mill. Illustrated 


with tables and charts 20¢ each up to 100 copies 
larger supplies at reduced price 
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Bread Freezing: A Technique to Watch “wll 


Properly Handled, Refrigeration and Deep Freezing 
Of Bread Promise Advantages of Flavor Retention, 
Smoother Scheduling of Production by Inventory 
Build-Up, and More Flexible Product Distribution 


The advantages of bread freezing, 
once its procedures are understood 
and carefully applied, hold the key to 
its increasing importance as a_ tech- 
nique for the wholesale baking indus- 
try. 

Used today on a limited scale, its 
methods offer unique advantages in 
flavor improvement, scheduling of 
production and more flexible distri- 
bution. 

In conventional baking, where 
bread reaches the customer 12 to 24 
hr. after leaving the oven, the staling 
process—which occurs most rapidly 
in the critical range of 18-30°C.—is 
well advanced, taking from the cus- 
tomer some of the fulsome flavor of 
truly fresh bread. 

By freezing bread immediately as 
it comes from the oven, the critical 
range of staling is quickly traversed, 
and much of the original flavor is 
captured—with resulting competitive 
advantage to the producer. 

There are other important advan- 
tages. 

Once frozen, bread retains optimum 
quality for a long time to permit dis- 
tribution over much wider areas than 
would otherwise be possible. Further- 
more, an inventory of bread may be 
built up to even out fluctuations in 
sales and to permit operation of the 
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By PETER W. SHERWOOD 


baking plant for five days a week, thus 
eliminating expensive week-end and 
over-time labor costs. 

Against these benefits stands the 
cost of freezing, which continues to 
deter bakers from applying the meth- 
od to a bulky, low-cost product such 
as bread. Experience of recent years 
has shown that this hesitancy is being 
overcome—often to good advantage. 

The first entrants into the bread- 
freezing field were retail bakers, who 
found themselves compelled to adop- 
tion of the technique for reasons of 
production scheduling. Probably the 
first large commercial installation for 
bread-freezing at the bakery (as dis- 


tinct from warehouse freezing) was the 
plant of Arnold Bakers, Inc., taken 
on stream at Port Chesier, N.Y., in 
1954. 

In this case, the frozen products 
were specialty breads (plus other 
baked foods) which sell at a premium 
price. But the work has proved to be 
trend-setting. Several other bread 
freezing plants were started soon after- 
ward, and the outlook since has been 
for considerable expansion in_ this 
field. 

If carried out on a sufficiently large 
scale, book cost of bread refrigera- 
tion is reported to be less than 0.4¢ 
lb. of product (1). This includes inter- 


Oven-fresh flavor—it’s a goal bakers continually 
demand for their bread. Refrigeration engineers hold 
forth the intriguing possibility of arresting bread 
development at the precise point where the flavor 
most desired is reached. Carrying the plan a step 
farther, it offers a chance to exercise more control 
over the product and distribution of the perishable 
bread product. Mr. Sherwood is a chemical engineer 


and a graduate of Columbia University 


with 20 


years’ experience in the chemical process industries. 
He is a member of the American Chemical Society. 





est on investment, amortization, and 
operating costs. 


Cold Storage 

Already more widespread is the 
practice of storing bread in commer- 
cial cold storage warehouses. Accord- 
ing to Patridge, such practice calls 
for an average expenditure of 1¢ per 
pound product plus %2¢ transporta- 
tion. When compared with these 
charges, investment in a large, cap- 
tive bread freezing installation will be 
paid out in less than two years. This 
is quite aside from commercial ad- 
vantages which will accrue from the 
flavor improvement achieved by im- 
mediate freezing. 

It is important to bear in mind that 
bread freezing calls merely for an 
extension of refrigeration techniques 
which are already in widespread use 
in bakeries. Therefore, it calls for 
little, if any, added technical staff. 

Thus, refrigeration methods are al- 
ready in extensive use in the follow- 
ing phases of bread making: 


a Ingredient storage: The need for 

refrigeration begins with proper 
storage of the ingredients. Flour must 
be carefully preserved. Its ideal mois- 
ture content of 13-15% must be pains- 
takingly maintained. It is ideally 
stored at 60° to 78°F. in an atmos- 
phere containing a relative humidity 
of 55% to 65%. If the temperature 
is permitted to rise above this point, 
there will be not only spoilage due to 
bacterial action but also non-uniform 
dehydration of portions of the stored 
flour. Later on, when such non-uni- 
form flour is employed for dough mix- 
ing, the product will have a non- 
uniform texture and powdery flavor. 

On the other hand, care must be 
taken that the flour temperature on 
storage does not drop below the ex- 
pected level. Flour is _ particularly 
amenable to the formation of low- 
temperature molds which may cause 
complete spoilage of this ingredient. 

All of the other perishable ingred- 
ients of dough — milk, eggs, butter, 
and malt—are customarily stored in 
well-insulated rooms, maintained be- 
low 60°F. Yeast, being a living or- 
ganism, must be maintained in a dor- 
mant state by cooling to 40°F., such 
as the special yeast storage 
maintained by large bakeries. 


room 


2, Dough mixing: Heat enters the 
mixing stage from three sources: 
Temperature of ingredients, heat of 
flour hydrator, and mechanical mix- 
ing. Especially the last two items 
evolve much heat. Yet, it is necessary 
to maintain temperature throughout 
the mixing operation below 80°F. 
Modern dough mixers provide one 
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of four methods to effect the 
Say CoUlinE. 

(a) The use of cracked ice stored 
in the mixer; this is suitable for small 
bakeries which may be willing to pay 
the operating costs and profits of an 
ice manufacturer in return for saving 
the sometimes considerable first in- 
vestment in large ice machines. 

(b) Circulation of cold water (be- 
low 45°F.) or brine through the mixer 
jackets. This is by far the most im- 
portant approach today. 

(c) Direct introduction of cold wa- 
ter into the dough to become part of 
the batch, and 

(d) Blowing cold air into the mixer 
bowl. 

Methods (c) and (d) are used today 
only in isolated instances, in small 
bakeries. Their use does not permit 
the close control over composition 
and texture of the product which is 
called for by today’s market. 


neces- 


3, Fermentation and retard: The 

most critical refrigeration problem 
in the entire baking cycle occurs in 
the fermentation room. Here a tem- 
perature of 78-81°F. and a relative 
humidity of 70-76% must be accur- 
ately maintained in order to fulfill the 
life needs of the very sensitive yeast 
cells. The problem is essentially one 
of air conditioning. 

To prevent rising of the dough 
which must be held for some time, a 
“retard” room is provided which is 
refrigerated to approximately 1°C. 
4, Storage of waxed wrappers: This 

calls for temperature control at 
59-60°F. This is provided by refrig- 
eration of the storage room. 

5, Bread wrapping: Insufficient at- 

tention is sometimes paid by bak- 
eries to the bread after it emerges 
from the baking oven. Bread which 
is wrapped at temperatures above 
95°F. tends to become soggy and 


THIS “DUTCH TREAT” promotion is scheduled by the bakery service 
department of General Mills, Inc., for January and February. It features 
a coffee cake baked with sliced apples (fresh, frozen or canned). Highlight 
of the program is an exclusive foil pan shaped in the figure of a Dutch 
shoe. Because the pans are basically rectangular, they can be wrapped 
by automatic wrapping machines. Copy theme will be “take home and 
reheat the coffee cake in its own Dutch shoe.” 
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N orton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows 
samples of the test bake to ““Mr. American Farmer” 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. 


Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an 
a:ray of the most modern testing equipment. We 


“In the Laboratory 


we keep constant watch!” 


check our finished product with the latest scientific 
equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 
judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 
of King Midas Flour. 
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mouldy. Progressive bakeries are 
therefore providing bread cooling 
rooms in which the air is maintained 
at 85°F. and 75% relative humidity. 
In addition to maintaining a high 
product quality, bread shrinkage may 
be avoided by this means, amounting 
to as much as one-quarter ounce saved 
per pound of bread. 


immediate Freezing 

To this list of major refrigeration 
applications in bread bakeries is now 
added deep-freezing immediately fol- 
lowing the bakery process. 

Pence and co-workers (2) have 
studied the effect of major variables in 
the bread freezing process on the 
quality of the product. The following 
conclusions were reached: 

], The age of bread at time of freez- 
ing has very significant effect on 
both firmness and taste of the product 
upon defrosting. Thus, bread which 
has been held for 11 hr. prior to 
freezing was judged markedly inferior, 
on both counts, to bread which had 
been held for only 4 hr. This effect 
was persistent and was still observable 
even 48 hr. after defrosting. Taste 
quality was evaluated by a taste panel. 
Firmness was determined by a stand- 
ard Baker Compressimeter. 
2, Both freezing and defrosting time 
should be short. A long freezing 
or defrosting time was found to result 
in marked increase in crumb firm- 
ness. Rapid freezing is the more im- 
portant variable of the two, especially 
insofar as taste of the product is 
concerned. Indeed, flavor is affected 
but little by the defrosting time, but 
a freezing period not in excess of one- 
half hour is desirable. Of course, rapid 
freezing calls for costlier equipment, 
and the final decision as to control of 
this rate must be made on the basis 
of economic compromise. Quick de- 
frosting caused a decrease of about 
3% in the moisture content of the 
bread’s center section, while slow de- 
frosting did not change the moisture 
content at all. It has been observed 
elsewhere that a difference in mois- 
ture content of as little as 2% in- 
fluences the human judgment of fresh- 
ness considerably. 


3, Temperature in frozen storage 
should be between -18 and -12°C. 


This is the level at which changes 
in the bread’s firmness and flavor oc- 
cur so slowly that retention up to 46 
days resulted in no significant deteri- 
oration. Obviously, storage below this 
temperature cannot be justified eco- 
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nomically. At higher temperatures 
(even at -8°C.), the deterioration pro- 
cesses in bread are not sufficiently 
arrested to provide the full benefits 
of bread freezing in flavor and firm- 
ness retention. 
4, Significant fluctuations in storage 
temperature are to be avoided. 
The adverse effect on firmness, flavor, 
and moisture distribution is greater 
than is observed when the bread is 
stored at a constant temperature which 
equals the average of the fluctuation 
range. 
5, Effect of contaminants. In plan- 
ning a bread freezing room, it is 
important that the product be held 
completely separate from odorous or 
strongly flavored materials, since for- 
eign tastes are easily acquired in stor- 
age. 

These findings set the engineering 
specifications to which the freezing 
room must be designed: Rapid freez- 
ing, and a stable temperature between 
-12 and -18°C. Control of the last 
two variables is standard in refriger- 
ation technique and warrants no spe- 
cial consideration in this place. On the 
other hand, the rate of freezing, being 
a dynamic feature, calls for experi- 
mental knowledge specific to the 
freezing of bread. Experimental data 
of importance in this problem have 
only very recently become available 
(3). 

According to Pence (3), freezer 
temperature is the single most im- 
portant variable in the freezing of 
wrapped bread. For unwrapped bread, 
which is of primary concern for the 
present discussion, major importance 
attaches to the velocity of air circu- 
lation through the freezer and to the 
position of the bread. Best results 
were obtained by using a low-temper- 
ature, high-velocity air blast at right 
angles to the long side of the bread 
loaf. 


Operating Temperature 

Pence points out further that wrap- 
ping lowers the required operating 
temperature by 5 to 6°C., if cooling 
is to be accomplished in the same 
time called for by unwrapped bread. 
The wrapping of bread prior to re- 
frigeration thus introduces a _ very 
significant additional cost factor. At 
optimum conditions, a total freezing 
time of one-half hour was found to be 
quite feasible. 

In general, the knowledge of bread 
freezing requirements and techniques 
has advanced sufficiently to permit 
immediate application in the plants. 


In many situations the operating and 
competitive advantages which are 
clearly inherent in freezing are enough 
to pay out the cost of a refrigeration 
installation in short order. Certainly, 
the subject is active, and evaluation 
of economic pro and con is indicated 
for a great many of the larger bread 
bakeries. « 


¥ ¥ 
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Motor Vessel Put 
Into Towing Service 


The Austen S. Cargill, a motor ves- 
sel capable of moving barge tows long- 
er than the Queen Elizabeth, has been 
christened and put in service at St. 
Louis. 

A 6,630 hp unit owned and oper- 
ated by Cargo Carriers, Inc., it is 
claimed to be the largest towboat ever 


<2 
The Austen S. Cargill 


built for a non-public inland water- 
ways firm, exceeded in power only by 
the recently launched M. V. America 
and M. V. United States operated by 
Federal Barge Lines, a publicly used 
carrier. 

Sponsor at the launching ceremony 
was Margaret Ann Cargill, daughter 
of a former board chairman of Car- 
gill, Inc., and in whose honor the boat 
was named. 

Down-river tows will contain grain, 
and its first work trip, now under way, 
will be movement of 20 barges of 
grain — equivalent to five 100-car 
freight trains —from Cairo, Ill., to 
Baton Rouee, La., for export, states 
Lewis L. Crosby, president of Cargo 
Carriers. « 
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Every 
baker 


flour... 
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STAINLESS STEEL BOLTING, standard at 
Atkinson since 1949, contributes to the unique 
, uniformity of Atkinson flours. Smooth, accurate 
mesh retains its efficiency indefinitely, prevents 
needless and harmful regrinding, helps insure 
a constantly uniform product. eg. U.S. Pat. OFF 


Don’t take less than 
you can get from 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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THE MILLER, in 


association 


ROLL... 


with Maurice C. 


Dreicer, the internationally famous gourmet, pre- 
sents this award for supreme excellence in the pro- 
duction and serving of a flour product to 


* 
Scandia, Hollywood, Cal. 
This award is made for the restaurant’s tasty, su- 
perbly served black bread and its Swedish rye. Copi- 
ously conspicuous when the diner arrives, Scandia’s | 


bread serves as a delightful appetizer, delicious taste- 
whetter before the main course, and a wonderful ad- 
junct to the meal itself. Scandia plays host to many 


asa 


of Hollywood’s luminaries, and they're perfectly | 
pleased about having bread in a basket on the table § 
when they arrive. From the standpoint of Scandia’s & 
management, the fresh, appetizing bread not only 
appeases patrons’ appetites until dinner is served, it # 
helps to relieve the pressure of split-second service 
during rush hours by keeping the customer satisfied. j 
Scandia’s black bread has become a refreshing ac- 
companiment, too, for its fine Danish schnapps. Along : = 
with this, experienced patrons have developed the 
habit of asking for the restaurant’s black bread with } 


their seafood orders. 


Finally, small pieces of rye 


broken into the establishment’s delicate hot consom- 8 
me creates a taste-treat incapable of description. It § 
demands personal experience. 


Expansion Program 


The Johnston Pie Co., Los Ange- 
les, plans to expand its sales promo- 
tion efforts into San Francisco, Phoe- 
nix, Tucson and San Diego market 
areas shortly after the first of the 
year, 

J. J. Marshall, sales manager, re- 
ported that Johnston Pie has under- 
taken an extensive television promo- 
tion campaign, using spot announce- 
ments originating in Los Angeles. « 
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MILL BUILDING RAZED 

The Rickreall (Ore.) Flour Mill 
has been razed to make way for a 
new bridge and highway realignment. 
Constructed originally in 1854, the 
mill was destroyed by fire in the 
1890’s. Another was built on the site 
and reached its peak of activity, 50 
bbl. daily, in 1916. Flour production 
was curtailed in 1916, however, and 
through the remaining years the prop- 
erty changed hands, variously serving 
as flax storage and a dance hall. « 


Sales Appointments 
Announced by Bemis 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has announced 
two appointments in its Kansas City 
sales division as part of an expanded 
plan of service to its flour and feed 
milling customers. 

Carl F. Zimmer becomes sales man- 
ager of the division and George E. 
Dean takes over a new position, that 
of sales executive for milling prod- 
ucts. 


Announcement of the  appoint- 
ments was made by T. H. Ashton, di- 


rector of central operations. Mr. Ash- 


Carl F. Zimmer George E. Dean 


ton pointed to the concentration of 
milling industry activities in the Kan- 
sas City sales territory requiring spe- 
cialized complete services as reason 
for the appointments. 

Mr. Zimmer, who joined Bemis in 
1947, served three years as the St. 
Louis sales division’s representative 
1950 he was 
transferred to the sales division’s of- 
fice in St. He will move to 
Kansas City to assume his duties Jan. 
e 

He attended Missouri University in 
Columbia, and St. Louis University, 
and was graduated from St. Louis 
University in 1941 with a bachelor of 
arts degree in political science. Dur- 
ing World War II he served in China 
with the U.S. Army Air Force. 

Mr. Dean joined Bemis at the Kan- 
sas City office in 1943 and was made 
1953. For 
many years before joining Bemis he 
was associated with his family in the 
Blue Rapids (Kansas) Milling Co. He 
was graduated from Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Manhattan, with an engineer- 
ing degree from the Department of 
Flour and Feed Milling Industries. « 


for eastern Iowa. In 


Louis. 


sales manager there in 
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“ SELF-RISING 
PROMOTION 


going great guns! Koa Bet in or) 


* VICTORS 
Brand-New 
5O states 
Recipe 
/ Victor has just announced a Contest 


¢ brand-new $7000 Self-Rising Flour and 

y Self-Rising Corn Meal recipe contest. 

by The kickoff ad appeared in the magazine What’s New in 

4 Home Economics and was aimed at this nation’s 52,000 home 


: economics teachers. Entry blanks and new teacher’s manuals are already in the mail. 


What does all this activity mean to you? 


More excitement about your brand of Self-Rising Flour and Self-Rising Corn Meal 
among the women who, day by day, sell its convenience, versatility and economy. 


More recipes. Recipes are the key to the successful promotion 
of Self-Rising Flour and Self-Rising Corn Meal. Promote those you now have. 
Shortly, we'll have 50 more prize winners for you to use. 


More opportunity. Don’t just stand there! Join the fun—and profit. 
Take advantage of Victor’s contest promotion while interest runs high. 
Call your Victor representative today—or write 
Victor Chemical Works, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ny Victor 90; the pise in Self; Rioing Product, 


Dependable Name in 


Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 
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Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 17—Michigan Bakers Educational 
Conference; Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, E. Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 19-20—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
sec., R. M. Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade 
Bidg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


January 20-21—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; Fresno Hacienda 
Motel, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, 
California Mill Equip. Co., San Mateo. 


Jan. 22-24—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
winter convention; Pittsburgh Hilton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 600 
North 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 28—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 


dan. 29-31—Potomac 
Assa., 45th annual winter 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Bakers 
convention; 
Baltimore, Md.; 
1126 Mathieson 


States 


Jan. 31-Feb. |—Agricultural Industries 
Forum, University of Illinois, Urbana; for 
program and reservations, contact De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 305 Mumford Hall, 
Urbana, III, 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of Caro- 
linas, annual stag outing; The Carolina, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac Inscoe, V. C. 
Ambler Co., Paris, Texas. 


Feb. |1—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers; Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver. 


Feb. 25-March 4—National Retail 
Bakers Week; chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, 
735 West Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


March 

March 8-9—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention; Shera- 
ton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Howard W. Elm, Trust Building, Lincoln, 
Neb. 
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March 1!0—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; sec., Harry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


April 


April 4—Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry Div. 4, annual assembly. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
sec., Vernon N. Bush, 330 Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


April 9-12—Oklahoma-Arkansas Bakers, 
annual convention; Western Hills Lodge, 
Wagoner, Oklahoma; sec., Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 


April 9-13—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention; Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Ray Tarleton, 
1955 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


April 10-12—Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, P.O. Box 
486, Salem, Ore. 


April 13-15—Southern Bakers Assn., 
47th annual convention; Palm Beach Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St. N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Granada Hotel and Inn, San 
Antonio, Texas; sec., Guy J. Lichlyter, 
1121 National Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 16-19—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, annual convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Miss Trudy 
Schurr, 731-35 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 








EC AORTA * 


April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process- 
ing Superintendents, 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, 
Dean M. Clark, 
Bldg., Chicago 4. 


annual convention; 
Kansas; sec., 


1115 Board of Trade 


May 


May 20-21—lowa Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, lowa; sec., Earl F. Weaver, 6416 
Colby Ave., Des Moines I 1, lowa. 


May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


May 26-28—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


June 


June 4-6—New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


June 4-6—The National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual conference; Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; man- 
aging director, R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sher- 
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bourne St., Suite 


Canada. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, annual convention; Ocean For- 
est Hotel, Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, Rock- 
ingham, S.C. 


105, Toronto 5, Ont., 


July 


July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


Pennsylvania 


September 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.:; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Fio-Tronics Plans 
To Design, Instali 
Keebler Bulk System 


Flo-Tronics, Inc., Minneapolis, will 
do the engineering and installation of 
an automated pneumatic conveying 
system for Keebler Biscuit Co. of 
Philadelphia, a division of United 
Biscuit Co. 

William P. Edmunds, president of 
Flo-Tronics, announced the project, 
and a contract awarded to his com- 
pany in excess of $100,000 for a 
complex materials handling system. 
The Flo-Tronics installation is de- 
signed to handle various types of bulk 
flour. 

Flow of these materials will be 
controlled completely from railroad 
car to mixer by solid state logic mod- 
ules. This all-transistorized control 
system eliminates moving parts such 
as timers and relays and accomplishes 
important advances in operating speed 
and efficiency over conventional sys- 
tems, Mr. Edmunds said. 

Containers in the Keebler Biscuit 
Co. system will have a storage ca- 
pacity of 1.2 million pounds. 

Flo-Tronics, first organized in Feb- 
ruary of 1960, recently acquired more 
than $160,000 in new business for its 
pneumatic conveying division alone 
during October and November. Other 
company divisions produce automatic 
controls and plastic and rubber prod- 
ucts for electronics and other indus- 
trial uses. « 
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October Offtake Above September, but 
Below Comparable Month of Last Year 


Canada’s wheat flour output for 
the third month of its current crop 
year, October, showed a slight in- 
crease over September. But it sagged 
a trifle from both October of 1959 and 
the 10-year average figure for Octo- 
ber. 

October’s offtake amounted to 3,- 
754,000 cwt., a 3% gain over Sep- 
tember’s figure of 3,664,000 cwt., but 
2% below October, 1959, when the 
total output was 3,818,000 cwt. It 
was also 2% less than the 10-year 
October average of 3,834,000 cwt. 


Ontario Wheat 

Ontario winter wheat included in 
the quantity of flour produced in Oc- 
tober amounted to 238,000 cwt., com- 
pared with 212,000 cwt. milled in 
October, 1959. 

Production of wheat flour for the 
first three months of the 1960-61 crop 
year, amounted to 10,826,000 cwt., 
4% higher than the 10,437,000 cwt. 
produced during the corresponding 
period of the previous crop year. 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion for the August-October period 
amounted to 758,000 cwt., compared 
with 655,000 cwt. of this type of flour 
milled during the first three months 
of the 1959-60 crop year. 

Mill operation for October averaged 
87.9% of capacity when computed 
on a 25-day working period, and a 
daily capacity of 171,000 cwt. Mills 
reporting in September averaged 


g, ' 
ma? 


85.6% of capacity, also on a 25-day 
working period and capacity of 171,- 
000 cwt. 

Wheat milled for flour in October 
amounted to 8,480,000 bu., indicating 
an increase of 3% over the 8,268,000 
bu. milled in September, but 2% low- 
er than the 8,649,000 bu. milled in 
October, 1959. Ontario winter wheat 
included in the October total of wheat 
milled, amounted to 550,000 bu. com- 
pared with 495,000 bu. of this type 
milled in October, 1959. Total wheat 
milled for flour in the first three 
months of the current crop year was 
24,542,000 bu., of which quantity 1,- 
782,000 bu. were Ontario winter 
wheat. During the corresponding pe- 
riod of the 1959-60 crop year total 
wheat milled amounted to 23,681,000 
bu., including 1,539,000 bu. Ontario 
winter wheat. 

Flour Exports 

According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports for October 
amounted to 1,064,265 cwt., com- 
pared with a revised figure for Octo- 
ber, 1959, of 1,610,991 cwt. Total 
flour exports for the first three months 
of the 1960-61 crop year amounted 
to 3,467,728 cwt., whereas the re- 
vised figure for the corresponding 
period of the previous crop year is 
4,203,568 cwt. 

Millfeed production for October 
amounted to 63,000 tons, 2% above 
the 62,000 produced in October, 
1959. « 


YES, THAT’S BREAD, and it was used as a centerpiece during the 
December meeting of District No. 1, Association of Operative Millers, 
at the Town House Motor Hotel in Wichita, Kansas. Between the imag- 
native tab‘e appointments pictured here and an excellent program, the 
district dcew 140 persons, just about an all-time record. 
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Pies Are Profitable 


By NYDIA WALTERS 
Northwestern MILLER Feature Writer 


OW do you picture 7 million 
pies in one eyeful? 

One might conjure up a vision of 
an endless chain of pies circling the 
earth several times. 

At Vern’s Pies, Inc., in Spokane, 
Wash., they use a more practical 
method of measurement. Seven mil- 
lion pies represent 10 years of experi- 
ence building one of the most mod- 
ern, highly specialized bakeries in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Vern’s owners and personnel search 
continually for “that new taste,” for 
the pie “with the better flavor.” It's 
e tricky quest, however, because the 
public’s taste in pies remains pretty 
much with the old, time-tested favor- 
ites, states Walter Brooks, production 
manager. Therefore, Vern’s usually 
gives a new pie several months’ of 
testing for public reaction. 


That Old Favorite 

Apple pie still holds top of the list 
as the public’s favorite. Vern’s bakes 
more than 35 varieties of pies—but it 
has to allot 25% of its production to 
apple. 

Constant experimentation has re- 
sulted in an extra flaky crust with a 
savory “just-juicy-enough” filling for 
the Spokane firm. Vern’s has become 
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known as the “Apple Pie Specialist 
of Spokane and the Inland Empire.” 

The bakery specializes in different 
types of crusts for different varieties 
of its pies. To handle such massive 
baking requirements, it uses two 
ovens, each with a capacity of 200 
pies. One is heated with oil and the 
other gas—a hedge against simultane- 
ous failure of both units, explains 
Mr. Brooks. 

So well has the company grown, 
that it recently installed a straight line 
pie machine with a capacity of 2,000 
9-in. pies an hour, a piece of equip- 
ment worth approximately $15,000. 
This is, of course, in addition to regu- 
lar production of 8 in. and 4 in. pies. 

There’s a separate dough room at 
Vern’s Pies and it’s conveniently ad- 
jacent to a large walk-in refrigerator. 

In the separate peeling room a com- 
bination apple machine quickly and 
automatically peels, cores and slices 
the fruit. 


“We use about 70 boxes of apples 
a day, mostly Winesaps, Jonathans 


and Yellow Delicious, all from the 
Yakima and Wenatchee valleys,” said 
Mr. Brooks. 

Popularity of Vern’s products seems 
to stem from the fact that all fruit 


pies are made from fresh fruit in sea- 
son. Fruit pies out of season are made 
from choice fresh-frozen fruit. 

In the main baking room, along 
with the ovens and pie machine, is a 
bulk sugar machine with a capacity 
of 50,000 lb. Sugar is blown direct 
from truck to tank. By finger-tip con- 
trol the exact amount of sugar is 
weighed, comes down a chute which 
automatically swings to empty its con- 
tents into one of the three 35-gal. 
mixers. 

Three 125-gallon per hour Homo- 
gizers, three 80-qt. mixers, plus count- 
less pie-tiered containers, complete 
the main baking room. In addition 
there is a large storage room, offices 
and a small retail store. 

Cleanliness of every room and 
every phase of operation is a must at 
Vern’s. 

Ted Farrier, Spokane, is manager 
and part owner of Vern’s Pies. Don 
Due, the other owner, lives in Seattle. 


Distribution Figures 

Seventy-five percent of Vern’s busi- 
ness is involved in supplying hotels 
and restaurants. The remaining 25% 
goes to retail stores. The bakery uses 
six pie trucks to carry its merchandise 
as far as Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

Along with the 9-in. pies, Vern’s 
distributes about 500 8-in. and 1,500 
4-in. pies daily through retail stores. 

In its search for new tastes and 
flavors, the Spokane bakery has had 
its measure of successes and failures. 

Several months 


ago it introduced 
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Flour the way you want it... 
highway, railway, waterway... 
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Reaching your bakery count on top performing 
with the type of fast,eff- dependable Commander 
cient delivery best suited Larabee flours...milled to 
to your requirements isa meet your specifications. 
specialty at Commander 
Larabee. And no matter 
how you buy—bulk or 
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a chocolate chiffon—but public re- 
sponse was far from enthusiastic. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Brooks, the reaction 
has been similar with other unusual 
varieties introduced. (Chocolate re- 
mains Vern’s best seller in the cream 
pie field.) 

But there’s always an exception. 
And in this case it Is pecan. 

“We began marketing these pecan 
pies about three months ago,” said 
Mr. Brooks. “With so many people 
dieting nowadays we put this pie on 
the market with considerable doubt. 
Now we're turning out 150 a day and 
expect orders to increase. 

“Of all our pies this is the only one 
we sell at a premium price,” Mr. 
Brooks said. 


Holiday Baking Heavy 

The winter holiday season is by 
far the busiest time of the year for 
Vern’s Pies. “At Thanksgiving we 
started operations early in the mor- 
ning and worked right on into the 
night. It just seemed we never would 
finish making pumpkin pies,” said 
Mr. Brooks, who, himself, spent all 
day at one of the ovens. 

“We use about 15,000 cases of 
pumpkin. Each holds 40 Ib. and that 
means a lot of pumpkin pies,” said 
the production manager. 

“Mince close 


follows, a second, 


THIS STRAIGHT LINE pie machine 
was installed recently at Vern’s Pies, 
Inc., Spokane, one of the progressive 
steps taken by the firm to improve its 
production facilities. 
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especially during the Christmas sea- 
son,” said Mr. Brooks. 

Competition, due to the large num- 
ber of frozen pies being marketed, 
has, in the last few years, become ex- 
ceedingly keen. This competition is, 
however, proving a help to bakers 
such as Vern’s Pies. 

“We feel that it actually has en- 
larged the market by putting pie in 
the forefront as one of the most 
popular desserts,” said Mr. Brooks. 


In addition to pies, the baking com- 
pany makes an old-fashioned spice 
cupcake for the exclusive use of 
restaurants. « 


Grain Export Level 
At New Orleans Hits 
Record High Point 


New Orleans set a new record for 
grain exports in the first 11 months of 
1960, and in the same period, topped 
all its own previous 12-month grain 
shipments. That’s the latest report 
from Harold W. Roberts, president of 
the Dock Board at the port. 


The 147,379,286 bu. grain export- 
ed through November was a solid 13 
million bushels above the former 12- 
month high figure of 134 million 
bushels. 


November accounted for 17,141,- 
402 bu., a 47% gain over November 
of 1959, representing a new high for 
the port in grain exports for a single 
month. 

For the first 11 months general car- 
go imports increased 17% over the 
same period last year, rising from 1,- 
330,962 tons in 1959 to 1,562,037 
tons this year. For the same compar- 
able periods, general cargo exports in- 
creased from 2,163,244 tons to 2,- 
819,073 tons, a 30% rise. Total gen- 
eral cargo in the 11 months was 4,- 
381,110 tons compared with 3,494,- 
206 tons in the same period of 1959, 
a 25% increase. 

A total of 365 deep-sea vessels 
arrived at port in November, a gain 
of five over the same month of 1959. 
For the year to date, 4,458 vessels 
have docked, a gain of 96 over the 
same period of last year. 

Commenting on the port’s progress 
so far this year, Mr. Roberts said, 
“These gains are important and en- 
couraging. Their achievement is the 
result of the combined efforts of many 
individuals and organizations—efforts 
in which the Dock Roard is glad to 
have played a part. Port progress is 
vital to the economic growth of our 
state and to the prosperity of great 
numbers of our fellow citizens.” « 


Cargill Announces 
Key Appointments 
In Top Management 


Cargill, Inc., has named two of its 
key men to positions as executive vice 
presidents and two others to top spots 
as vice presidents responsible for op- 
erating divisions. 

The two new executive vice presi- 
dents are Fred M. Seed and H. Robert 


Fred M. Seed H. R. Diercks 
Diercks. Walter B. Saunders is the 
new vice president for grain. M. D. 
McVay becomes vice president for 
vegetable oil. 

Mr. Seed joined Cargill in 1932. 
He was a grain merchant and subse- 
quently served in the animal feed, 
transportation and vegetable oil divi- 
sions in Cleveland, San Francisco and 
Minneapolis. He became assistant vice 
president in 1943. In 1946 he was 
named vice president in charge of the 
vegetable oil division and was elected 
a director. 

Mr. Diercks joined Cargill in 1937 
and worked in the firm’s export de- 
partment. In 1939 he became branch 
office manager in St. Louis. He took 
charge of the company’s southern re- 
gion in 1951 and two years later be- 
came merchandising manager for the 
grain division in Minneapolis. He was 
made vice president in charge of the 
grain division in 1954 and named to 
the board of directors in 1959. 


Mr. Saunders came to Cargill in 
1946. He was a grain merchant in 
Chicago, assistant branch manager in 
Kansas City, manager in Baltimore, 
and manager for the vegetable oil di- 


vision in Chicago before becoming 
head of the firm’s central region in 
1954. In 1956 he was made assistant 
vice president and became merchan- 
dising manager for the grain division 
in Minneapolis. 

Mr. McVay joined Cargill as a 
feed ingredient merchandiser in 1940. 
After four years military service he 
returned to the company in 1946 to 
become administrative assistant for 
animal feeds and vegetable oil in Min- 
neapolis. He was named assistant vice 
president in the oil division in 1947. « 
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1960 Buffalo Grain Receipts Below 
Last Year; Rate of Decline Slower 


The volume of grain moved 
through the Port of Buffalo during 
1960 fell six percent from last year, 
but the rate of decline has leveled off 
as new shipping patterns take shape. 

This is the conclusion of officials 
at the Buffalo Corn Exchange, after 
giving due consideration to inroads 
made by the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Gulf ports. This year’s drop of about 
six percent appears the smallest since 
1954, indicative that the annual vol- 
ume of grain receipts at Buffalo may 
be reaching a plateau instead of con- 
tinuing to fall. 

The exchange has tallied Buifalo’s 
1960 grain receipts at 57,875,323 bu. 
Receipts a year ago reached 62,088,- 
967. When this year’s figures were 
compiled a few scattered vessels were 
still due at Buffalo before close of 
navigation on the Great Lakes. 

Despite the drop in receipts, Buf- 
falo’s elevators and winter fleet ves- 
sels have a bulging 50 million bushels 
in storage, up 10% from a year ago 
and believed to be a record high. 

Of the total, 20 million bushels is 
in government grain, some of it 


stored at Buffalo for months or years 
now, and another 20 million bushels 
is afloat in storage ships in the harbor, 
much of it in ore which 
switched to winter grain storage when 
the ore trade slumped unusually early 
this year. 


vessels 


Export Decline 

But there is a record low, also, the 
Corn Exchange reported, which indi- 
cates that export grain shipped 
through Buffalo has “dwindled to an 
insignificant trickle,” 
operator put it. 


as one elevator 


For the first time, the season's to- 
tal of grain brought down the Lakes 
and shipped out of Buffalo via rail for 
export is below the | million bushel 
mark. 

Optimism has waned among grain 
men, who are pretty much agreed 
now that Buffalo never will regain the 
export grain business lost to 
ports and because of St. Lawrence 
Seaway traffic patterns. Export grain 
once was about 20% of the total ship- 
ments received at Buffalo. 

The Seaway canceled out—in fact 


Gulf 


reversed — Buffalo’s geographical ad- 
vantage for handling export grain 

It is cheaper to ship directly to 
overseas destinations from ports near 
the grain belt, such as Duluth, Chi- 
cago and even Toledo, than to trans- 
fer it at Buffalo. And grain men place 
little faith in any 
around” 


so-called “turn- 
that is sending 
boats loaded with Canadian iron ore 
upbound to Buffalo, then filling them 


with grain for the downbound trip. 


business - 


In the decade before opening of the 
Seaway, average annual Buffalo grain 
loadings for rail transport to the East- 
ern Seaboard for export totaled 33,- 
957,229 bu. This year, to date, it to- 
tals 830,747 bu. A year ago it was 
2,442,133 bu., in 1958 it was 10,149,- 
172 bu. 

Waterborne export grain shipments 
so far this year via the State Barge 
Canal the Welland Canal total 
831,687 bu., another new low, com- 
pared with 1,758,500 in the corres- 
ponding 1959 period, and 2,390,095 
in 1958. The average in the past dec- 
ade has been 2,375,659 bu. 


and 


This year’s fleet of winter storage 
vessels is expected to total around 43 
ships, compared with 29 last year. « 
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It's Pillsburys precise control behind 


the milling that builds better baking 
performance 











How many times have you received two shipments of flour that were 
identical in chemical analysis, but altogether different in the way they 
performed in your bakery? 

Federal standards require all flour particles to be smaller than 149 mi- 
crons. But far from being uniform, they range in size from 149 microns 
all the way down to 1. And the number of particles within any size range 
may vary from day to day, shipment to shipment. Pillsbury scientists have 
learned that this difference in particle-size distribution is another factor 
creating differences in performance. 

Our milling engineers have developed a way to insure uniformity in 
performance —by controlling the relationship of the various particle-size 
groupings at all times. 
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Here, one of countless tiny flour samples 1s prepared for 
exhaustive physical analysis—the first step toward uniform- 
ity of baking performance. Dedicated man-hours behind the 


milling make Pillsbury’s flour best for you, whatever your 
baking needs. 


December 24, 1950 


Puy, BENT 
Pillshury Seagaaey does it 





Weevil with the Million Dollar Appetite 


Each Year He Destroys Enough Grain from Which 
Millers, Bakers and Related Food Processors Prepare 
Their Products to Meet the Food Needs of a Tremen- 
dous Portion of the World Now Gripped by Famine 


E’S a menace, this rice weevil, a 

downright hazardous handicap 
to food processing from grain buyer 
to flour mill to bakery production 
room. In fact, he’s 
been all of these 
things a long time. 
His history as a 
grain pest is a tale 
of destruction from 
civilization’s dawn- 
ing day to the pres- 
ent time. 

W ithout ques- 
tion, the world’s 
development is due 
in large measure to 
ancient man’s discovery of the food 
value of grain and the products de- 
rived from it. 


Richard T. Cotton 


Food grains early proved their val- 
ue by ease of growth in large quan- 
tities. They could be stored handily, 
drawn upon at will and prepared down 
through the ages as insurance against 
famine and an agency for freeing 
human energy for pursuits other than 
the age-old, day-in-day-out search for 
food. Storage facilities provided all of 
this. 

But it helped the weevil, too. 

Storing grain simplified his life, 
formerly precarious and dependent 
upon an occasional seed dropped in a 
field by an animal or bird. 

When man began to pile his grain 
for later use, the door to Mecca 
opened a crack for the insects. And 
being small, they tended to escape 
detection until man’s stores of grain 
were badly damaged at 
stroyed at the worst. 


best, or de- 


Long-Term Problem 

It is litthe wonder the menace of 
insect pests to grain stores has en- 
gaged attention of the human race 
since primitive times. Primitive man 
had little knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of good grain conservation. 
He could dry his grain in the sun or 
mix it with sand; otherwise he had 
few resources to fall back upon in 
his struggle to preserve his seed from 
predators. He soon became accus- 
tomed to the annual toll exacted by 
insects. Unfortunately, modern grain 
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By RICHARD T. COTTON 


growers still fail to realize the extent 
of insect depredations. In many areas 
of the world, too, he has been slow 
to adopt effective methods of grain 
conservation. 

Based on world production of cer- 
eal grains, experts estimate the loss 
from insect attack to be at least 5%. 
A survey in 1947 by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations indicated that in 29 
countries total loss to cereals caused 
by insects, rodents and mold fungi 
was 25,750,000 tons, of which 50% 
could be attributed to insects. In many 
countries these losses are much great- 
er than 5%. 

From 1947 to 1949 a UN working 
party surveyed from insect 
damage to stored grain in Latin 
America. The estimated annual losses 
to corn, rice, and pulses during the 
period surveyed were: Uruguay 14%, 
Mexico 15 to 25%, El Salvador and 
Guatemala 25%, Nicaragua 30%, 
Costa Rica 45%, Haiti 47% and 
Honduras 50%. 

In the US., 


insects are not 


losses 


losses from infesting 
as great as in some 
parts of the world where climatic con- 
ditions and facilities for handling and 
storing cereal grains are less favorable. 
Nevertheless, annual losses to our 
cereal grains and their products have 
been estimated at $200 million to 
$600 million from insect attack. 

The rice weevil is the most destruc- 
tive stored grain insect pest. Many 
insects found in stored grain have 
weak mouth parts and are unable to 


feed on sound dry kernels in good 
condition. But the rice weevil is able 
to bore into the toughest kernel and 
blaze the way for lesser pests. 

He is a small reddish brown beetle 
about one eighth of an inch long. His 
powerful jaws, on the end of a slen- 
der snout or proboscis, tear open 
kernels of grain for food or excavate 
slender cavities in which the females 
deposit eggs. The adult weevils live 
an average 4 or 5 months and the fe- 
males each lay 300 to 400 eggs which 
hatch into small white grubs which 
develop to maturity hidden from view 
within the seed. The grubs breed only 
in seeds or solidified farinaceous ma- 
terial such as macaroni. 


Early Discovery 

This weevil—or the closely allied 
granary weevil — was well known 
thousands of years ago. Plautus re- 
ferred to one grain weevil in 196 
B.C. as the Curculio. Archeologists ex- 
ploring tombs of ancient Egypt have 
unearthed specimens of these weevils 
sealed in jars of grain originally placed 
there as food for the departed. 

Not until 1763 was it described and 
given a scientific name. Linnaeus at 
that time named it “Curculio oryza.” 
This name was changed in 1810 by 
Schonherr to “Sitophilus oryza,” by 
which it is known to scientists at the 
present time. 

Translated literally, the word “Sito- 
philus’ means grain loving and 
“oryza” means rice. It owes its spe- 
cific name of “oryza” to the fact that 


Flour millers, bakers—you can’t walk softly where 
the rice weevil is concerned—it takes a big stick to 
knock him down to size. Contaminated flour or 
baked foods from your premises will be condemned 
by the Food and Drug Administration if evidence is 
found of his depredations, and the loss will be yours. 
Unfortunately, the problem may be out of hand 
before it reaches your level. Once the raw grain is 
infested much of its value as human food already 


has been lost. 
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How does tradition 
make a difference 
in flour? 


For over 75 years Russell- Miller has been an 


industry leader in making flour. How does this tradition 


really help you produce better baked goods ? 


DVANCES in baking are coming thick and fast. Both 
A retail shop bakers and large wholesale bakers are 
adopting more efficient methods and machinery 
to produce tasty, nutritious goods at the lowest possible 
cost in order to compete with other food producers. 
Consequently, you, as a flour buyer and baker, need 
exact flour varieties with consistent, unvarying analysis, 
time after time. Uniformity is an increasingly important 
ingredient in bakeshop procedure and in flour requirements. 
Russell-Miller’s more than 75 years of top milling ex- 
perience means we have acquired the skill to give you such 
flour. Our mills are strategically located in the best wheat 
growing areas—in the Northwest, the Central States, the 
East and the Southwest. Here we select and store in the 
great elevator capacity available to us, the choicest wheats. 
Thus, we have a ready-at-hand supply of just the right 
wheats for milling the quality flours you need to produce 
the top-notch baked goods your customers demand. 
Over seventy-five years of working with the baking in- 
dustry has taught Russell-Miller to understand your needs 
and interests. And, just as important, these years have 
helped Russell-Miller grow into a milling concern of a size 
and capacity that allows us to really do something about 
our desire to serve you well. 
We maintain the latest machinery and methods known 
to milling. The quality of every sack of Russell-Miller 


Flour is rigidly controlled. That’s why bakers usually 
rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake experimen- 
taliy to set standards for their line. The majority of the 
premium breads on the market today were developed with 
and continue to be baked from Russell-Miller Flours. 

We send specialists every year into the heart of the 
wheat growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect 
wheat samples which are experimentally milled. Result? 
We know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

Just as you judge your friends on the basis of honesty, 
sincerity, genuine interest in you and their desire to do 
good—so you should judge and choose your flour miller. 

For more than 75 years Russell-Miller has had a tradi- 
tion of interest in you and the future of your industry. 
Here’s just one example. Russell-Miller gives technical 
and, in some cases, financial support to private and 
governmental wheat improvement groups throughout the 
country. This we do in an effort to see that the best pos- 
sible wheat is grown to supply the baking industry with 
the best possible flour. 

In short, for more than three quarters of a century 
Russell-Miller has looked on its position of leadership as 
obligation to do everything possible to answer all of your 
needs with the best flour. That’s where tradition makes a 
difference in the flour you buy. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. ~ 
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Linnaeus described it from specimens 
sent to him in a sample of rice from 
Surinam. It is thought to have origi- 
nated in India. However, it was car- 
ried through commerce to Europe at 
an early date and, subsequently, to all 
parts of. the world where grain is 
grown or stored. At present it is per 
haps the most widely distributed of 
all known insects. 

Outbreaks of the rice weevil origi- 
nate chiefly from small indigenous 
populations which maintain them- 
selves under adverse conditions, or in 
locally favorable situations, until con- 
ditions are favorable for expansion. 

In the southern portion of the U.S. 
they spread by flight to the fields of 
growing grain and infest maturing 
kernels. 

Wheat kernels and other smail 
grains which have a protective husk 
are seldom infested in the field. How- 
ever, corn and sorghum grain may be 
heavily infested before harvest. In the 
North, rice weevil adults migrate by 
crawling or short flights to bins and 
storages recently filled with grain. 
Once established, weevil populations 
increase with remarkable speed if con- 
ditions are favorable. 

If grain becomes infested by wee- 
vils, it loses much value as human 
food. The weevil passes through its 
developmental stages concealed with- 
in the grain kernel. Thus, it is im- 
possible to remove it from grain by 
screening, cleaning machinery or by 
any known mechanical means. 

If grain that is materially infested 
is milled, the milling yield is reduced, 
and insect contamination and insect 
parts are carried over into the milled 


products. As a result, contaminated 
flour or bakery products made from 
it may be condemned by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Wheat containing 1% or more in- 
sect-damaged kernels is now subject 
to action under federal food law. 
Millers consider wheat with more than 
0.5% infested kernels unfit for mill- 
ing. For domestic flour production 
some mills will not use wheats for 
their mill mixes with more than 8 
internal forms per 100 grams. 

With the many changes in grain 
storage practices occasioned by in- 
auguration of government grain-loan 
programs and accumulating of large 
surplus stocks, existing information 
regarding the safe storage of grain 
over long periods was insufficient to 
solve the many problems which arose. 
To meet this need, extensive research 
was planned and conducted by fed- 
eral agencies in cooperation with the 
various states in the large grain grow- 
ing areas. 

Availability of large stores of grain 
in government possession for experi- 
mental purposes simplified the task 
and resulted in the development of 
preventive and control measures now 
used successfully to prevent weevil 
damage and grain deterioration. 
Quality Preserved 

It was discovered that keeping grain 
cool and dry preserved its high quali- 
ties, at the same time providing condi- 
tions unfavorable for insect develop- 
ment. The rice weevil does not lay 
eggs at temperatures below 60°F. and 
the adults do little feeding in cool 
grain. 

The weevil depends upon its food 


THERE’S NO denying it, the rice weevil, with his iron jaws and probing 
proboscis, is the most destructive insect pest to bore through stored grain. This 
photograph gives graphic testimony of his destructive capabilities. 
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supply for moisture requirements. Un- 
like some insects, such as flour beetles, 
it is unable to break food down into 
moisture. It is unable to breed in grain 
which has a moisture content below 
9%. Breeding of the weevil is greatly 
restricted in grain unless the moisture 
content is above 11% and grain tem- 
peratures are above 70°F. 

In the northern half of the country, 
where field infestation is small or non- 
existent, it is a relatively simple mat- 
ter to preserve grain in storage from 
weevil damage if the harvested grain 
is placed in storages initially free from 
infestation and protected from inva- 
sion by nearby sources of infestation. 
Good housekeeping and residual 
sprays will aid in providing these con- 
ditions. 

In the South, where field infesta- 
tions must be reckoned with, it is 
necessary to harvest grain as soon as 
possible after it matures, placing it in 
insect-free bins and fumigating im- 
mediately. 

In all areas it is desirable to make 
periodic inspections of stored grain 
and to fumigate whenever appreciable 
infestation is discovered. As an addi- 
tional aid in preserving grain in stor- 
age, treatment can be made at the 
time of binning with protective in- 
secticidal sprays or dusts. « 


Southern Bakeries 
Declares Dividends 


Directors of Southern Bakeries Co., 
Atlanta, have declared an extra com- 
mon stock dividend of 5%. Holders 
of fractional share credits will be paid 
in cash. 

The board, at its December meet- 
ing, also declared a quarterly divi- 
dend (No. 94), of 1242¢ on both pre- 
ferred and common shares, and an 
additional preference dividend (No 
102), of 12%¢ on preferred shares. 
It also declared 18%4¢ interest to 
holders of $10 debentures. 

Both regular and special dividends 
are payable Jan. 3 to stockholders of 
record Dec. 15. Dividends announced 
maintain Southern’s unbroken record 
of quarterly dividends paid consecu- 
tively for 25 years, reported Ogden 
A. Geilfuss, president. « 


Bakery to Modernize 


Eastern Bakeries, Ltd., Saint John, 
N.B., has announced it will expend 
$135,000 for bulk flour handling 
equipment at Moncton and $80,000 
for a new depot at Fredericton. Addi- 
tionally, a larger oven for the firm’s 
plant at Sydney will soon be given 
consideration, an expenditure  esti- 
mated at $54,000. « 
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Who Uses AIB’s 


Promotional 


Material? 


Report Gives Distribution Breakdown 


Who uses printed materials pre- 
pared and distributed by the American 
Institute of Baking’s consumer service 
department—and what are the reac- 
tions to it? 

Materials reach key people in home 
economics, school food service facili- 
ties, dietetics, health education and 
home demonstration work, says AIB. 

Consumer service pointed its po- 
tent messages at national and state 
conventions of numerous groups dur- 
ing the past year. It passed along 
1,925 packages of AIB publications; 
recipients requested almost 100,000 
more for later use. 

The request of a teacher of dietetics 
is typical. She received a kit of AIB 
literature distributed at the American 
Dietetic Assn. convention in Cleve- 
land. After using the material for a 
dietetics internship training program 
the teacher was so pleased she asked 
for additional supplies. 

“This teacher’s letter started a chain 
reaction,” says Ellen H. Semrow, con- 
sumer service director, with pride. 
“Materials given the teacher—showing 
the place of baked foods in the diet 
reached future dietitians through this 
one contact.” 


Denver Convention 

Largest volume of requests followed 
the Denver convention of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Assn., when 
George P. Larrick, commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
spoke to delegates during a special 
program sponsored by AIB’s_ con- 
sumer service department. Several 
hundred kits were distributed through 
the department’s convention exhibit, 
and the institute received letters ask- 
ing for 31,355 copies of AIB publica- 
tions. 

More than 22,000 requests for ma- 
terial were received from college fac- 
ulty and dietary consultants to hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, and schools 
after the American Dietetic Assn. 
meeting. Delegates to the convention 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation — including high school and 
university health educators and 
coaches, playground directors, and 
those in charge of teacher training— 
asked for 11,080 items. 

Five hundred kits were distributed 
at the American Schools Food Serv- 
ice Assn. meeting, attended by direc- 
tors and managers of federal, state, 
county and local school lunch pro- 
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grams responsible for feeding one- 
third of the U.S. school population 
These delegates requested 7,399 cop- 
ies of AIB publications. 


Additional Material 

Additional material was in demand 
after the Chicago convention of the 
National Home _ D-_monstration 
Agents, whose members speak for ag- 
ricultural, small town? suburban and 
urban groups throughout the country. 
A total of 175 kits were distributed; 
10,463 items were mailed in response 
to requests. 


During the past year consumer 
service department members prepared 
exhibits for state and regional meet- 
ings of home economists and dieti- 
tians. Two hundred kits were issued 
at these meetings; requests came back 
for more than 10,000 AIB items. 

What does AIB put into the kits? 
Its “Foodway to Follow” poster, a 
food mobile, recipe booklets, quan- 
tity food menus, teaching aids, and 
its prepared literature such as the 
“Eat and Grow Slim” booklet and 
“Bread in the Making.” « 


Walmsley Scholarship 
Winner Announced 


John D. McKinney, Air Force vet- 
eran and son of a Mississippi bakery 


ican Institute of Baking, Chicago, Jan. 
30 as winner of the fifth William 
Walmsley Scholarship. The award 
covers full tuition and living expenses 
for 20 weeks. 

Mr. McKinney is a graduate of the 
Oklahoma A&M College school of 
baking and supervised the family bak- 
ery in Indianola prior to joining the 
Air Force. In service he was respon- 
sible for pastry production at Eilson 
Air Force Base, Alaska. 

He also is candidate for a degree 
in business administration at Missis- 
sippi State University. To finance his 
college career, Mr. McKinney and his 
wife have operated their own whole- 
Sale sandwich business the past year, 
handling purchasing, production, de- 
livery and promotion. He plans to 
come to the institute immediately ai- 
ter graduation from Mississippi State 
in January. 

The William Walmsley Scholarship 
program was founded by AIB alumni 
in 1954, honoring the school’s prin- 
cipal from 1936 until his retirement 
four years ago. « 





@ if your target is 100% Northern 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour, then 
you should contact... 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 





“lrouble Shooter 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


French Apple Pie 
I need information on a French 
apple pie. I’m especially interested in 
one with a white string icing, a 
deep-dish apple pie 
with an open top 
and a streusel top- 
ping. Can you 


help? H. E., Wash. 
v 


We find that 
some bakers make 
French apple pie 
filling by using 12 
lb. apple pie filling, 
4 lb. raisin pie fill- 
ing and 4 lb. cher- 
ry pie filling. Anyway, here’s a formu- 
la for you to try: 


FRENCH APPLE PIE 
Bring to a boil: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
Y2 pt. water 
Ys oz. cinnamon 
¥g oz. powdered lemon juice 
Vg oz. salt 
Boil until 
is formed. 
Mix this with: 
1 No. 10 can of solid pack 
sliced apples 
Allow to cool. Then place in un- 
baked pie shells and cover with streu- 
sel. 

Bake at about 425-440°F. When 
baked and cool, spread icing on top. 
Streusel Topping 

Cream together thoroughly: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
¥g oz. cinnamon 
1 Ib. butter or margarine 
1 Ib. shortening 
Add and rub in by hand 4 Ib. cake 
flour. 
Icing for French Apple Pies 
Mix together: 
3 Ib. corn syrup 
2 Ib. water 
Add and mix in thoroughly: 
10 Ib. powdered sugar 
Flavor to suit 


Cheese Cakes 


We've developed quite a good line 
of cheese cakes, and they sell very 


A. J. Vander Voort 


a medium heavy syrup 
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Commercial Baking 
Problems 


well. However, of late, they have come 
up high and puffy in the oven, but 
drop solid and dry on being removed. 
We've analyzed our procedures thor- 
oughly—but need more help. E. T., 
iii. 

v Vv 


First off, I'd say it’s important that 
you stick with special baker’s cheese, 
don’t try regular cottage cheese. 
Here’s a fluffy-type formula it might 
be well for you to give a test. 

CHEESE CAKES 
(Fiuffy Type) 
Mix together by hand: 
5 lb. cottage cheese (extra dry) 
8 oz. cake flour 
1 oz. salt 
Juice and rind of 1 lemon 
Bring to a boil and stir in rapidly: 
1 qt. milk 
4 oz. butter 

Then add while still warm the fol- 
lowing meringue made of 1 pint water 
and 3% Ib. sugar boiled to 240°F. 
and beaten into | qt. of egg whites. 
These ingredients should be mixed to- 
gether as fast as possible and then 
poured into a pan 18 x 25 x 4% in. 
lined with the following mixture: 

Rub together: 

1% Ib. graham crackers 

1 Ib. granulated sugar 
6 oz. melted butter 
1 oz. cocoa 

As soon as the filling is in the pan, 
place it in the oven at about 375- 
380°F. Bake for 40 to 50 min. 


Note: The correct type of cheese is 
important. The milk should be added 
while hot and the meringue also. The 
cheese mixture should be lukewarm 
when it goes into the oven. The pan 
should be lined with wooden liners 
about % in. thick. Do not bake any 
longer than necessary. 


Straight Sweet Dough 


We've had some trouble with our 
baked products coming out coarse, 
dry and without oven spring. The con- 
sensus seems to be that it has some- 
thing to do with the straight sweet 
dough formula we're now _ using. 
There’s been particular trouble with 


our cloverleaf rolls. What shall we do? 
H. B. D., Mo. 
w v 
It's my opinion that you are allow- 
ing the dough to become too old be- 
fore making it up. If your oven tem- 
perature were raised to 380° instead 
of 360° as you indicate, you might 
have better luck. Incidentally, the 
type of rolls you are making should 
be baked from a soft roll dough, not 
a sweet dough. Here’s a formula for 
yeu to work on for a while. 
SOFT ROLLS 
14 Ib. flour 
8 lb. water 
12 oz. yeast 
4 oz. salt 
1 Ib. 8 oz. sugar 
| Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
8 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
Mix according to standard straight 
dough procedure. 
Dough temperature—82'F. 
To the bench 45 min. later. 
No punch. 


Yeast Raised 
Doughnuts 


For some length of time we have 
been thinking strongly of expanding 
our line to include yeast raised dough- 
nuts. A few of the formulas we have 
found look good, others not so good. 
Can you assist with some products 
which we might bake? H. H., Fla. 

we Vv 

Here are two formulas, both of 
which will produce excellent results. 

YEAST RAISED DOUGHNUTS 

Cream together: 

2 Ib. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
2 lb. shortening 
3 oz. salt 
1 oz. nutmeg 
¥2 OZ. mace 
Add gradually: 
1 Ib. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
6 Ib. 6 oz. milk 
Add: 
9 lb. bread flour 
Dissolve and add: 
8 oz. yeast 
2 Ib. milk 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
3 lb. pastry flour 

Dough temperature 78-80°F. 

First punch about 1% hr. to 1% 
hr. To the bench 15-20 min. later. 

Note: If desired, a small amount of 
lemon flavor may be added to the 
formula. 

Due to variations in flour, it may 
be necessary to make a slight adjust- 
ment in the amount of milk used. 


POTATO FLOUR YEAST-RAISED 
DOUGHNUTS 
(Using Stock) 
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Formula for stock 
Cream together: 
10 lb. shortening 
8 lb. potato flour 
Add: 
7 Ib. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
Mix in: 
2 Ib. whole eggs 
Then add gradually: 
6 Ib. water 
Formula for two quarts dough 
2 oz. salt 
1 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
¥2 OZ. mace 
2 Ib. 12 oz. above stock 
5 oz. yeast 
2 qt. water 
6 lb. bread flour (variable) 
1 Ib. cake flour or pastry flour 
Lemon flavor to suit 
Set a soft dough at 84°F. Let raise 
for 1 hr., punch and rest for 15 min. 
Take to bench. Cut out the dough- 
nuts and proof. Fry at 360-365°F. 
Then glaze the doughnuts in a thin 
icing or cover with granulated sugar. 


Fudge Pies 
Specialty products are coming into 
more demand with our firm, and our 
line grows all the time. We’re now 
hoping to add such items as fudge 
pies—there’s been a fairly good call 
for these. J. H. S., Idaho. 
v a 
Here are a couple of formulas for 
chocolate fudge pies: 
CHOCOLATE FUDGE 
Cream soft: 


PIE 


WHAT'S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 
From his many ‘rears of 
experience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has compiled a 
book of “trouble spots” now 
valued highly by the baking 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
everyday problems and their 
solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 
ering their problems and solving 
them. Copies may be purchased 
from the Reader Service Depart- 
ment, THE Northwestern MILLER, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. Readers are invited to 
submit their production prob- 
lems either to this publication 
er to Mr. Vander Voort at Dun- 
woody, 818 Wayzata Bivd., 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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| Ib. 6 oz. butter 
Add and mix in: 
2 lb. sugar 
Stir in: 
6 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Vanilla to suit 
Than add gradually: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. eggs 
Fill baked pie shells of desired size. 
Sprinkle shaved sweet chocolate on 
top. Place a red glaced cherry in the 
center. Chill thoroughly. 
CHOCOLATE FUDGE 
Boil to 242°F.: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
8 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
8 oz. water 
¥g oz. cream of tartar 
Cream together, add the hot syrup 
and mix until smooth: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
6 oz. milk 
Stir in and mix to the desired con- 
sistency: 
6 oz. milk (variable) 
12 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Vanilla to suit 
Spread about a % in. thickness of 
the fudge in baked pie shells. Allow 
to cool. Cover with whipped cream. 
Note: Sometimes chopped pecans or 
walnuts are mixed in the fudge before 
it is placed in the pie shells. 


PIE 


Oven Shrinkage 

We have made extensive bake tests 
of our high gluten flour distributed in 
New York City, all with the same 
satisfactory results. Yet every once in 
a while we receive a complaint from 
a baker that the flour shrinks in the 
oven. What can a baker be doing to 
this flour that causes oven shrinkage? 
G. W. G., Minn. 

Vv v 

We find there are a number of pos- 

sible causes for this shrinkage: (1) 


Too much yeast food used; (2) use of 
too much diastatic malt; (3) over- 
proofing, and (4) a very old dough. « 


Paul Crockett Joins 
Miller Publishing Co. 


Paul B. Crockett has joined the 
editorial staff of Feedstuffs, compan- 
ion publication to THE Northwestern 

MILLER and one 

of the six business 

publications of The 

» Miller Publishing 

m Co. 

: Mr. Crockett 
formerly was news 
editor of the Eagle 
Grove (Lowa) 
Eagle. He also was 
field editor for the 
lowa Rural Elec- 
tric News. 

He was graduated from Iowa State 
University with a major in agricul- 
tural journalism and is a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi journalism frater- 
nity. « 


Paul B, Crockett 


George B. Reiser 
Now Deputy Director 


B. Reiser has been ap- 
pointed deputy director, management, 
for the Kansas City commodity office 
of the Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
He will be responsible primarily for 
planning, organizing, directing and 
coordinating various agricultural pro- 
grams, reports Donald E. Smith, di- 
rector. 

Mr. Reiser is a graduate of Rock- 
hurst College and holds a BS degree 
in business administration. He has 
been with the commodity office since 
1946, having served as assistant chief, 
fiscal division, and chief, systems de- 
sign and development staff. « 


George 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Baking at the Waldorf 


Who Wants a 12-Tier Cake in 8 Colors . . or Just a 
Plain One Inscribed ‘Happy Birthday, Dad’? . . They'll 
Bake Either at the Fabled, Fabulous Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York . . Just See Chef Willy Ritz 


WEDDING cake as tall as the 
bride, or a chocolate-filled mas- 
terpiece for Herbert Hoover’s birthday 
they're just part of the day’s work 
for chefs at New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 

emergencies are taken in 
The columns of a _ beautiful 
wedding cake buckled and fell en- 
route once, and the Waldorf’s baking 
specialists had repairs completed and 
the piece de resistance in its proper 
place before the final notes of the 
wedding march. 

The imagination and skill which 
go into the hotel’s menus—particu- 
larly its pastries—won 7 first prizes, 
2 grand awards, | gold and | silver 
medal at the 45th National Hotel Ex- 
position in New York’s Coliseum dur- 
ing November. Clyde Harris, director 
of the Waldorf-Astoria’s catering, 
banquets and entertainment, gives 
credit for baking excellence to his 
executive chef, Andre de Villier, and 
to pastry chef Willy Ritz. Both spent 
two and a half months planning, de- 
signing and assembling pieces for a 
spectacular display exhibited by the 
hotel at the November exposition. 


An Easy Job? 

Chef Ritz is a tall, spare fellow 
who takes with ease such feats as 
preparing 3,500 glaces and hundreds 
of other desserts for a glittering array 
of international “brass” who met re- 
cently to honor Gen. Charles De- 
Gaulle, president of France. 

The wedding cake, baked and 
served at the Waldorf in 1953, tow- 
ered as high as the bride for the 
marriage of Eunice Mary Kennedy 
to Robert Sargent Shriver. The bride 
is the daughter of former U.S. Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy. 

Her brother is, of course, John 
Kennedy, President-elect of the U.S. 
The reception was attended by ap- 
proximately 1,700 and the cake rose 
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majestically into the air, six tiers of it. 

The chocolate-filled sponge cake for 
Herbert Hoover’s birthday was baked 
last August. It carried 16 candles set 
in tiny, royal-iced red roses formed 
into the numerals “86” to honor the 
former president. 


Another memorable Waldorf - As- 
toria affair—with less gold braid, red 
sashes and medals but greater atten- 
dance —is the annual communion 
breakfast for members of the New 
York City Police Department’s Holy 
Name Society. Approximately 5,400 
policemen attended last spring. It re- 
quired serving rotating groups in the 
Empire and Sert rooms, the Grand 
Ballroom, the Jade and _ Basildon 
rooms, the Astor Gallery, Starlight 


Roof and the East and West foyers. 

More than 25,000 assorted rolls 
were served, and the Waldorf’s crew 
timed its actions so well that regular 
luncheons were served on time at | 
p.m.! 

Willy Ritz, now 37, is a native New 
Yorker. At the age of 14 he was taken 
by his baker father to the family’s 
ancestral Switzerland. There Willy 
promptly secured work as an appren- 
tice at Monniers Pastry Shop in Mor- 
at. He learned to bake, make pastries 
and confections—and to sweep, wash 
dishes and run errands. 


World War Ii Service 


Chef Ritz served with the Swiss 
Army during World War II, was 
later discharged, and worked at Mei- 


WILLY RITZ, PASTRY CHEF, and Andre de Villier, executive chef, left 
and right, frame the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel's display created for the 45th 
National Hotel Exposition held at the New York Coliseum. The exhibit was 
more than two months in the making and was a highlight of the show. 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S work for the 
Waldorf’s pastry chef, Willy Ritz, are 
such original cakes as this one pre- 
pared for the 86th birthday of former 
President Herbert Hoover. 


sters in Zurich—three years which he 
considers highly important to his 
training. He learned to bake breads, 
sweet and fancy rolls, to make cake 
fillings and pies, and to compose the 
confections for which Meisters is 
famous. When he returned to New 
York in 1946, Willy Ritz knew his 
trade well, and was taken on as pastry 
cook at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

He went to the Roosevelt Hotel in 
1952 but returned to the 
pastry chef two years later. 

The hotel provides a two-year train- 
ing course for its cooks and chefs. 
Mr. Ritz receives six trainees a year. 
They receive $55 a week while in 
training, spend a month in his depart- 
ment, then go on to other departments 
and later return to pastry work for 
another month of experience. Regular 
job reports are filed on the trainees, 
and those who show promise step 
into good paying jobs at the end of 
their training period. 


Waldorf as 


‘Chef’s Day Begins’ 

Chef Ritz’ Gay begins about 9 a.m. 
when he picks up his work orders 
from the bulletin board. A_ typical 
day might progress this way: 

@ Very attractive cake (80 guests) 
East Foyer inscription to be 
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“Happy 50th Anniversary to Mother 
and Dad.” 
@ Attractive four-tiered cake with 35 
candles for man with firm 35 years. 
@ Women’s Sportswear Buyers Club 
. about 500 guests . . . Starlight 
Roof 19th anniversary, three- 
tiered cake. 

Most cakes made at the hotel are 
supervised or designed personally by 
Chef Ritz, although he will follow the 
design suggested by a bride and groom 
if they choose to give it to him. 

Noted for its party cakes, the Wal- 
dorf makes them large or small, ex- 
pensive or economical, which ever the 
buyer chooses. They'll make a cake 
with 12 tiers in eight colors selling for 
$450, or six-inch birthday cakes for 
$5. 

Mr. Ritz’ 28 assistants are special- 
ists; one works in French pastry, 
other in Viennese pastry, another in 
petits fours, others individually in 
sponge cakes, birthday, anniversary 
and wedding cakes. Four men work in 
the ice cream section on frozen des- 
serts. 

Through careful ordering, the chef 
keeps his product waste below 3% 
Manpower is the main source of the 
Waldorf’s baking know-how, backed 
by two large ovens in continuous 


an- 


operation, two mixers, a pie roller and 
steamers. 

One day’s supplies look about like 
this: 


72 Ib. 
300 Ib. 
200 Ib. 
100 Ib. 
40 Ib. 
20 Ib, 
25 Ib. 

2 pt. 


butter 
sugar 
patent flour 
cake flour 
sweet chocolate 
bitter chocolate 
granulated almonds 
vanilla 
2 pt. lemon extract 
24 pt. fresh strawberries 
2 cans fresh milk 
3 cases of eggs 
250 gal. ice cream 
180 lb. frozen apples 
12 30-lb. cans of frozen cherries 


The department also uses a consid- 
able amount of other fruit each day. 
Supplies are delivered throughout the 
day, and single units not perfect in 
quality are sent back. 

Some 15,000 bread and dinner rolls 
used at the hotel each day are or- 
dered from the Duvernoy Co., the 
only outside purchase of baked foods. 
With about 7,000 persons fed daily, 
the hotel uses 3 to 5 doz. brioche, 8 
to 10 doz. doughnuts, 300 to 400 
pieces of Danish, 2 doz. popovers, 3 
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doz. frozen croissants and quantities of 
petits fours. 

Unofficial palace of the world’s not- 
ables, the original Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel was opened in 1893 at the cor- 
ner of Fifth Ave. and 33rd St. As 
New York City began moving north, 
the “nev.” Waldorf opened on Oct. 1, 
1931, in the block-square, twin-tow- 
ered building erected between Park 
and Lexington Ave. and 49th and 
50th St., rising 47 stories. About 250,- 
000 persons a year stop from one 
night to several weeks. Permanent 
guests dwell in 116 apartments from 
the 28th to the 42nd floors. 


Distinguished Guests 

Every president since Grover 
Cleveland has stayed at the Waldorf, 
and they’ve all partaken of its baked 
delicacies. President Eisenhower al- 
ways stops in a Tower suite—and 
room service makes certain he is well 
supplied with bottles of Poland water. 


Demand Still Strong 
For Viewing ABA’s 
‘Daily Bread’ Film 

The American Bakers Assn. esti- 
mates conservatively that over 25 mil- 
lion persons have viewed the film 
“Your Daily Bread” since it was re- 
leased three years ago. It continues 
in heavy demand and 100 additional 
prints have been ordered for delivery 
after Jan. 1, bringing total prints to 
700. 

Requests for the film, prepared by 
ABA’s Bakers of America Program, 
continue to come in for placement of 
prints in audio visual centers and 
showings in grade, junior and senior 
high schools through next May. 
ABA’s film strip 
“Your Daily Bread” is close to the 
22,000 mark, and most of the strips 
placed permanently are in grade 
schools. In addition to film strips still 
on hand, there will be another 1,000 
prints for placement during 1961. 


Distribution of 


The new motion picture, “The Col- 
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connections in certain Mid- 
western and Eastern states 
Write us 


or of Health,” has had a highly satis- 
factory acceptance by _ educators. 
Comment is very gratifying and de- 
mand for the film is building heavily. 
Bookings run through May in junior 
high schools and upper grades and are 
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There's None Better/ 


WHO IS SHE? The bride, now Mrs. 
Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., “was 
Miss Eunice Mary Kennedy, sister of 
John Kennedy, president-elect. The 
cake was baked at the Waldorf- 
Astoria for her wedding several years 
ago. 


” 


Henry Cabot Lodge stays at the 
Waldorf. 

And so it goes, with the calendar a 
veritable “Who’s Who” of interna- 
tionaldom: 

Mayor Rogert F. Wagner recently 
entertained at a luncheon for King 
Frederick IX of Denmark . . . the 
king and queen of Nepal dined at the 
hotel . . . the crown prince of Japan 
was a guest recently so were 
Prince Albert of Belgium and Prince 
Philip of England. 

The hotel’s position was capsuled 
in 1949 when it was purchased by 
Conrad Hilton. From that time he 
has been known as “The Man Who 
Bought the Waldorf.” « 


very heavy, say program officials. 

A new filmstrip in nutrition educa- 
tion at the lower grade level is in 
process of preparation at this time and 
may be available to schools in late 
spring. Much of the film budget in 
1961 will be devoted to distribution 
of this strip. ABA anticipates much 
greater demand for it than for the 
bread-making strip. « 


Distributor Named 
For Moisture Tester 

The S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, 
N.Y., will act as sole distributor of 
Universal moisture testers to all grain 
processors within the continental U.S., 
reports George R. Willis, vice presi- 
dent of sales for S. Howes. 

Mr. Willis also stated that his en- 
tire staff of sales engineers has been 
equipped with models of the Univer- 
sal tester since Dec. 1, enabling it 
to render on-the-spot measurements of 
any grain sample. 

Universal moisture testers are de- 
signed and produced by the Moore- 
Milford Corp., Skokie, Ill. « 
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Birthday Cake Business Service 


A couple of Kansas State Univer- 
sity students have launched a specialty 
type of birthday cake business which 
seems to be generating a considerable 
amount of goodwill all around. 

Parents who buy the cakes are 
happy because their gifts to students 
arrive intact rather than smashed. 

The recipients are happy — who 
wouldn’t be upon receiving a surprise 
birthday cake? 

John Stone and Merle Starr—the 
students who operate the business— 
are happy; they’re making a modest 
amount of money and gathering a 
wealth of business experience all at 
the same time. 

Letters to Parents 

Both owners of the firm, the 
Birthday Cake Co., are majoring in 
business administration at K-State. 
Names and addresses of parents of 
students are obtained from the dean 
of students and filed for future use. 

About two weeks before a student’s 
birthday, the enterprising cake distrib- 
utors send a letter to his parents of- 
fering to deliver a cake in person on 
the proper date and “in Grade A 
Condition.” 


Students Stone and Starr charge | 
parents $4.50 for six-inch cakes, $5.50 | 
for eight-inchers and $6.50 ior 10- | 
inch cakes. They’re baked at a local | 
shop and can be ordered in a choice | 


of double-layered chocolate, white or 
angel food. To date chocolate and 


white cakes in the eight-inch size have 


proved the most popular. 

Last year the 
more 
letters mailed during the November 
through June term. So well received 
are their efforts that the K-State 
business majors are trying to expand 
into other colleges. 


students 


Probably the biggest reason for suc- | 


cess of the Birthday Cake Co. is that 


postal service can’t guarantee the safe 
arrival of a cake. Other reasons are | 
a carefully worded personal-approach- | 
service. | 
student's | 


form-letter, and a delivery 
Each letter contains the 
name, address, and birth-date and is 
mailed in a hand-addressed envelope. 
The cake has the words “Happy 
Birthday Bill, Joe, or Mary” and 
“From Mother and Dad” 
top. « 


received | 
than 750 orders from 3,000 | 


iced on | 
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Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 


Michigan Bakers 
Plan Conference 


The annual educational conference | 
for bakers is scheduled at Michigan 
State University’s Kellogg Center for | 
Continuing Education, East Lansing, 
Jan. 17. Nearly 200 cake, pastry and 
bread specialists are expected to at- 
tend and display their handiwork. 

On the business side, the program 
will provide sessions on bakery mer- 
chandising and advertising, along with 
a panel discussion on methods of in- 
creasing profits from diversification. 

Other features will be talks by e 
Hugh Daugherty, Spartan football | 
coach; Karl Koepplinger, Koeppling- 
er’s Bakery, Detroit, and the appear- | 
ance of “Little Miss Muffin of 1960.” | 

Sponsoring the conference will be 
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;, CLIFF H. MORRIS 
“HAPPY BIRTHDAY,” says John 


Eastern Representative 


Stone, as he hands a decorated birth- 
day cake to a customer. Best part of 
the operation comes from the fact 
that the cakes are delivered personal- 
ly, without the danger of crushing in- 
herent in some methods of distribu- 
tion. 
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MSU School of Hotel, Restaurant and & 
Institutional Management, in coopera- | 
tion with the Michigan Bakers Assn.; | 


the Associated Bakers of Eastern 
Michigan; Associated Retail Bakers 
of Western Michigan, and the Michi- 
gan Bakers Allied Trades Assn. « 


60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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Piain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 
the Southern 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING - COMPANY 

“KELLY'S FAMOUS" 
FLOUR 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,500 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu. 
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More Than 100 Years of Milling 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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(SINCE 1848) 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Millers of Rye and Buckwheat Flour 








Two executives of Holsum Sun- 
beam Bakery, New Orleans, have been 
cited for high personal leadership and 
inspiration to their employees — the 
citation coming from the workers in 
the form of a surprise party. Honored 


Carl Goldenberg Harold Salmon, Sr. 


with special plaques were Carl Gold- 
enberg, president, and Harold Sal- 
mon, Sr., vice president. Presentation 
on behalf of the employees was made 
by Herbert Van Wyk, sales manager. 


Leon Robertson has been appointed 
primary distributor of Sara Lee baked 
products in the greater Milwaukee 
area. Announcement of the appoint- 
ment was made by James Schlindwein, 
manager of the distributor division 
for Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


Now executive general manager of 
Holsum Bakers, Inc., at Tampa, Fla., 
is A. C. Conolly, formerly plant man- 
ager with Bell Bakeries, Inc., at Fort 
Pierce, Fla. Mr. Conolly’s position 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—''Direct from the Wheat Fields to You" 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 
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with Bell is being handled by A. J. 
Hallonquist. 
Cs 


The bakery products division of the 
Pillsbury Co. has reached a point of 
growth which requires a finance man- 
ager of its own, reports George S. 
Pillsbury, vice president. The respon- 
sibility has been given to Thomas E. 
Murphy, who now carries the title of 
finance manager of that division. Mr. 
Murphy joined Pillsbury in 1947 as 
an accountant. He held various posi- 
tions in the credit area of the com- 
pany’s feed division, and was named 
national credit manager for food prod- 
ucts divisions in 1955. In announcing 
the appointment, Mr. Pillsbury com- 
mented that the company’s expanding 
business with bakeries, hotels and res- 
taurants has placed increasing em- 
phasis on financing and financial 
planning of business opportunities 
within the bakery products division. 


Members of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., looking ahead to their annual 
election, have come up with a nomin- 
ating committee. R. H. Bennett, Sr., 
chairman of the board of governors 
of SBA, has appointed the four im- 
mediate past board chairmen to serve 
on the nominating and election com- 
mittee. Offices to be filled will be 
board chairman for 1961 and meu- 
bers of the board of governors to 
serve two years. On the nominating 
committee will be Donald Smith, Mo- 
bile, Ala., chairman; O. L. (Roy) Al- 
len, Jacksonville, Fla.; William P. 
McGough, Birmingham, Ala., and 
Roy R. Peters, Lakeland, Fla. Ballot- 
ing will be handled by mail. 


Borden Foods Co. has named Ed- 
ward C. Twyford, Jr., sales manager 
for industrial and institutional prod- 
ucts. It means additional duties in- 
volving sales of such products as glace 
fruits and crystallized ginger. Mr. 
Twyford has been a member of Bor- 
den’s marketing department since last 
January. 

2 

An American Stores Co. veteran, 

Thomas H. Sherrard, whose duties 
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have included supervision of the bak- 
ery supplying the Baltimore, Md., 
area, has retired, although he will be 
available to the firm as needed. Mr. 
Sherrard has been a director since 
1950 and a vice president since 1955. 
He continues on the board of direc- 
tors. Milton Ruark, in various super- 
visory posts with American Siores for 
23 years, succeeds Mr. Sherrard as 
manager of the Baltimore zone. 


Executive changes have been made 
in the bag division of Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp., the principal one 
being appointment 
of Harry Recher 
as manager of bag 
sales. Formerly he 
was director of 
flexible packaging 
sales, which post 
will now be han- 
died by William 
Mellick, who 
moves up from a 
position as director 
of chain. store 
sales. Frank Little continues as direc- 
tor of standard products sales, with 
additional responsibility for supervis- 
ing chain store sales. Mr. Mellick, Mr. 
Little and J. J. Patterson, Jr., director 


of multiwall bag sales, will report to 
Mr. Recher. 


Harry Recher 


Changes have been made at Rus- 
sell Miller-King Midas Mills, with 
promotions in the forefront. J. 
Howard Sando, previously sales repre- 
sentative at Grand Forks, N.D., be- 
comes sales supervisor of the grocery 
products division in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, states Selmer B. Rodning, 
manager. He'll handle sales and mer- 
chandising of consumer packaged 
flour under supervision of Rex Hen- 
derson, district sales manager. Mr. 
Sando has been with the firm since 
1956. Neil F. Crouch, formerly credit 
manager of King Midas Flour Mills, 
now is assistant general credit man- 
ager of Russell Miller-King Midas 
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Mills, reports William M. Steinke, 
president. He will assist O. H. Hend- 
rickson, general credit manager. Mr. 
Crouch began with the company’s mill 
at Hastings, Minn., in 1919. He was 
transferred to the Minneapolis office 
in 1923, became credit manager in 
1929, and was elected assistant secre- 
tary in 1951. 


Texas Gulf Bakers Council has ap- 
pointed a nutrition education consult- 
ant, Miss E. Fay Hooten. She will 
work on dietetic education and food 
preparation with the baking industry 
and civic groups, women’s clubs, edu- 
cators and professional groups. Miss 
Hooten studied nutrition at Tarleton 
State and Texas Technological col- 
leges, received a master’s degree at 
the University of Iowa in 1951, and 
began working with hospitals, colleges 
and, more recently, the U.S. Air 
Force hospitals in Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, and North Africa. Miss Hoo- 
ten’s appointment was announced by 
Robert Ruhe, the council’s executive 
secretary. 


Trustees of Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., have reelect- 
ed Frank K. Greenwall as president, 
and reinstalled other incumbent of- 
ficers for one year. Mr. Greenwall is 
chairman of the board of National 
Starch and Chemical Corp., New 
York. Trustees also reelected William 
T. Brady and A. E. Staley, Jr., as 
vice presidents. Mr. Brady is chairman 
of Corn Products Co., New York. Mr. 
Staley is chairman of A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Il. 
Floyd J. Hosking, executive vice 
president and treasurer, was reelected. 


Bachman Bakeries Corp. has moved 
one of its top production executives 
to a position on the board of directors. 
He is Martin R. 
McCoy, a vice 
president since 
1952, and the man 
in charge of all 
production, includ- 
ing the plant put 
into operation re- 
cently at Birds- 
boro, Pa. Prior to 
joining Bachman 
at Reading, Pa., 
Mr. McCoy was 
plant superintendent with Burry Bis- 
cuit Co. in Elizabeth, N.J. He came to 
Bachman to serve in a comparable 
position. He currently is president of 
the 827-member Industrial Manage- 
ment Club of Reading and Berks 
County, Pa., and is active in several 


Martin R. McCoy 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
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Wellington, Kansas 
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American Ace 

A superior bread flour, 
milled in one of the West's 

very finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour Brand in Kansas 





Milled for Quality Bakers 
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P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 

















Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











THE RODNEY MILLING CO. 
Millers of Bakery Flours of 
Outstanding Quality 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cap.: 35,000 cwt. — Storage: 10,000,000 bu. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINES 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 








Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 


INCORPORATED 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








THE NEW ERA 
MILLING COMPANY 


‘Polar Bear’ Flour is King 
Arkansas City, Kansas 








BUFFALO e PYRAMID 
Quality Flours Since 1879 


The 
WILLIS NORTON 


Company 


WICHITA e« KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Incorporated 


Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 











LIGONIER, IND. 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


civic and charitable organizations. 
Announcement of his election to the 
board of directors was made by Ar- 
thur T. McGonigle, chairman of the 
board. 

© 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has named directors of two new 
insect control laboratories which it 
expects to open in mid-1961. Dr. 
Wayne L. Howe becomes director of 
the Northern Grain Insects Labora- 
tory at Brookings, $.D., and Dr. H. C. 
Cox as. director, Southern Grain In- 
sects Laboratory at Tifton, Ga. Both 
appointments will be effective Jan. 8. 
Dr. Cox received his B.S. from the 
University of New Mexico and his 
M.S. and Ph.D. degrees from Iowa 
State University. Dr. Howe received 
his B.S. from Colorado A&M Col- 
lege and his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Cornell University. 

® 

Dr. Leo Kruger, who recently de- 
veloped a new method of taste evalu- 
ation at National Starch and Chemi- 
cal Corp., has been promoted to sen- 
ior research chemist in the starch re- 
search group, it was announced by 
Dr. C. G. Caldwell, vice president of 
research. Di. Kruger received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Kansas in 1955. His work with Na- 
tional has been primarily in the field 
of food starch research, and he has 
contributed extensively to the develop- 
ment of improved food products. He 
will continue to headquarter at Na- 
tional’s Alexander Research Labora- 
tories, Plainfield, N.J. 

John LeMay has been named man- 
ager of industry development for 
Richardson Scale Co., in which capac- 

ity he will coordin- 
ate sales activities 
within the indus- 
tries served by 
Richardson. 

He will super- 
vise planned mar- 
keting of Richard- 
son _ systems for 
both custom and 
standard products. 
Within specific 
customer indus- 

tries, Mr. LeMay will cover mar- 
keting, promotion, equipment stand- 
ardization, product design guidance 
and research and development guid- 
ance. Mr. LeMay joined Richardson in 
1947, later becoming senior project 
engineer. Earlier this year he was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of mechan- 
ical engineering. 


John LeMay 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, has obtained the services 
of Dr. C. G. Harrel as a consultant 


on product improvement and 
product development. 

Now associated with the product 
research staff of Seymour Foods, Inc., 
Topeka Kansas, Dr. Harrel formerly 
was director of research and new 
product ideas for the Pillsbury Co. 
He is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
and currently is chairman of the 
board, Research and Development 
Associates, Food and Container In- 
stitute for the Armed Forces. 

S 

A. J. Bury, assistant sales manager 
of Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis, will 
handle the firm’s 
grain and feed ac- 
counts in the Min- 
neapolis and _ St. 
Paul area begin- 
ning Jan. 1. 

Mr. Bury has 
been associated 
with Strong - Scott 
25 years and has 
served as assistant 
sales manager of 
the grain and feed processing division 
during the past year. 


new 


A. J. Bury 


Canada: 


A fellow who has distinguished him- 
self in the field of bakery packaging 
for many years, Thomas M. Dutton, 
has been awarded a Packaging Asso- 
ciation of Canada award as “man of 
the year.” The Golden PAC honor 
was presented at the association’s 
Canadian National Packaging Exposi- 
tion in Toronto. Mr. Dutton, who is 
executive vice president of Wonder 
Bakeries, Ltd., was selected for the 
award by the association’s 900 mem- 
bers for his contributions to packag- 
ing during the past 18 years. He was 
prominent in working out new meth- 
ods of sliced bread packaging when 
it was originally introduced. 

s 

A top-level appointment has been 
made at one of Canada’s major flour 
milling firms. Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 

Ltd, has an- 

nounced the ap- 
"=. pointment of 
' Bruce F. Grant as 

‘ comptroller of its 

operations. Al- 

though new to the 
job, Mr. Grant is 
experienced at 
company business. 

He formerly held 

the position of 

chief accountant, 
Eastern Canada, and has had many 
years of experience in handling vari- 
ous offices of the company. « 


Bruce F. Grant 
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U.S. wheat flour production in No- 
vember as estimated by THE North- 
western MILLER hit 22,279,298 cwt., 
indicative of a robust rate of opera- 
tion, but a sizeable cut below the 
button-busting figure of 23,300,000 
cwt. in October. 

Daily average output in November 
was 1,060,919 cwt. compared with 
1,110,000 cwt. for October. 


Although November didn’t hold to 
levels of the previous month in either 
category, it probably will rank second 
highest in 1960 for total offtake and 
a strong third for daily output when 
December figures are tallied into the 
annual compilations. 

Total November production dipped 
1,020,702 cwt. (4.4%) from October, 
but it climbed 608,298 cwt. (2.8%) 
above November of last year when the 
figure was reported by the Bureau of 
the Census at 21,671,000 cwt. 


Daily Output 

November's daily output figure of 
1,060,919 cwt. represents a decline of 
49,081 cwt. (4.4%) from October and 
a dip of 23,081 cwt. (2.1%) from 
the figure of 1,084,000 cwt. reported 
by the census bureau for November 
a year ago. 

November and October each had 
21 operating days, while November, 
1959, had only 20. 

March continues to hold third 
place for heavy output during 1960, 
at 22,137,000 cwt., followed by Au- 
gust’s 22,009,000 cwt. The remaining 
months’ output in descending order: 
January 21,884,000 cwt.; September 
21,643,000 cwt.; February 20,396,000 
cwt.; June 20,184,000 cwt.; April 19,- 
350,000 cwt.; July 19,253,000 cwt., 
and May 19,042,000 cwt. « 
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November Flour Offtake 22,279,298 Cwt.; 
Production, Daily Output Below October 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


Members Leading Grain 
Exchanges 
We Solicit Your Hedges 


MILTON McGREEVY I. O. HOCKADAY 
Resident Partners 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Production 
November, 1960 


Mills reporting to THE Northwestern 
MILLER account for approximately 76.3% 
of the total U.S. flour output. Figures for 
Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis rep- 
resent 100% of production for those points 
in hundredweights. 


Minneapolis 


912 Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Interior Northwest 


2,229,089 Victor 2-6622 











NORTHWEST 3,130,784 





Kansas City 
Interior Southwest 


1,221,698 
5,502,540 


DAVID HARUM 


SOUTHWEST 6,724,238 “Regular” Bakers Flour 


BUFFALO 2,537,103 
CENTRAL & SO. EAST 2,669,182 
NO. PACIFIC COAST. 1,937,798 


16,999,105 
Adjusted 76.3 


Milled in the Heart of . 
Nebraska's Wheat Country 


U.S. TOTAL 22,279,298 


Daily average 1,060,919 
Bureau of Census reported 23,300,000 
sacks (1,110,000 daily) for October, 1960. 
Bureau of Census reported 21,671,000 
sacks (1,084,000 daily) for November, 1959. 
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Production Fryer 


Anetsberger Bros., Inc. offers its 
Model 900 production fryer for vol- 
ume production of yeast-raised dough- 
nuts, French crullers, Bismarcks, long 
Johns, cinnamon rolls and fried pies. 
With enlarged capacity, the Model 
900 is said to produce up to 2,400 


dozen cake doughnuts an hour. 
Changeover from one product to an- 
other requires only minutes. Fat ca- 
pacity for surface frying is 338 Ib.; 
for submerged frying it is 577 Ib.; 
absorption of fat is only 3 oz. per 
dozen doughnuts. The unit is avail- 
able with either single or double sub- 
merger, and is designed for pallet 
loading or connection to automatic 
continuous proofer. It features multi- 
ple head cake doughnut dropper, is 
equipped with an all-stainless steel 
pot, has a variable speed drive, and 
is thermostatically controlled to main- 
tain preset temperatures. 


Circle No. 4690 
on Reply Form for Details 


Precision Bearing 

A precision caster bearing, now 
being used in all Rapistan casters and 
wheels with 2 in. tread, is supposed 
to bring greater rollability under vary- 


ing conditions of load and speed, says 
the manufacturer, Rapids-Standard 
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ePRODUCTS 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of 
improved products, new services and new 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made in this department 


new and 


are those of the firm concerned. Use the 


e SERVICES 


Co., Inc. The unit is a retainer-type 
bearing with a drawn cup construc- 
tion for its case-hardened outer race. 
Double paths of rollers are retained 
in non-metallic cages, lubricated by 
a lithium based (non-oxidizing) grease. 


Circle No. 4691 
on Reply Form for Details 


Industrial Scale 


Increased speed and improved read- 
ing ease are claimed as features of a 
projection indication industrial scale 
available from Toledo Scale, division 
of Toledo Scale Corp. Identified as 
Model 1070 Industrial Scale, the unit 
is said to provide instant reading when 
an item is placed on the stainless steel 
platter—without oscillation of the in- 
dicating element. The scale has a 
choice of six avoirdupois or metric 


charts with capacities up to 30 Ib. 
and 15 kilograms, respectively. For 
added convenience in handling materi- 
als, both single-end and double-end 
scoops are available as accessories. 
Details about the unit are furnished 
in Bulletin OL-875. 


Circle No. 4692 
on Reply Form for Details 


Half-Size Bun Pan 


A half-size bun pan by Wear-Ever 
Aluminum, Inc., is now available in 
regular or alumilite finish. Termed a 
“true half-size pan,” it is 17 3/16 in. 
by 12% in. by | in., made of extra 
hard aluminum alloy to withstand 


accompanying coupon to obtain the de 
sired information. 


REP IEMs BE 


hard usage, resist denting and warp- 
ing. Two half-size pans fit exactly the 
same space as the standard full-size 
bun pan, states the manufacturer. 


Circle No 4693 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bread Moulder 


A specialty bread moulder produced 
by H. W. Kissinger Co. for nearly 30 


as ” 


—) Se 


3 
i 


aS 


years now is being manufactured by 
Anetsberger Bros. with certain im- 
provements. Anetsberger recently pur- 
chased the Kissinger firm. The unit 
features high speed operation, ena- 
bling it to mould and deliver up to 
4,800 loaves an hour. Wide-range 
operating features permit moulding of 
entire variety bread production with 
minimum changeover time, it is 
claimed. The moulder has a sheeting 
range of 4 oz. to 72 oz. and a mould- 
ing range of 7 in. to 22 in. An exclu- 
sive independent curling belt is said 
to eliminate the need of dusting flour, 
with complete curling of the dough 
piece taking place automatically. 
Circle No. 4694 
on Reply Form for Details 


Packaging Booklet 


The film division of American Vis- 
cose Corp. offers a booklet showing 
the varied uses of cellophane, fully 
illustrated, with sales-proven applica- 
tions for many multi-pack uses. The 
new booklet is claimed to be an au- 
thoritative guide on multiple pack- 
aging with flexible, transparent ma- 
terials. Bargain appeal, convenience, 
improved display and merchandising 
flexibility are a few of the points em- 
phasized. 


Circle No. 4695 
on Reply Form for Details 
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‘Zip-Tape’ Opener 
Dobeckmun Co., a division of the 
Dow Chemical Co., is offering “Zip- 
Tape,” which is applied to a bakery 
package around its width at one end 


to facilitate easy removal of the cello- 
phane overwrap when the tape is 
pulled. “Zip-Tape” comes in rolls 
which are packaged in printed, paper- 
board trays overwrapped in plain cel- 
lophane. The “Zip-Tape,” red in color, 
is in use already, as one example, for 
Brown ’n Serve rolls. 


Circle No. 4696 
on Reply Form for Details 


Blue Cheese Flavor 


Paul-Lewis Laboratories, Inc., has 
introduced what it claims to be a 
unique blue cheese flavor, marketed 
under the trade name “Tru-Blue.” 
The product is offered for application 
in the manufacture of food products 
where a distinctive blue cheese flavor 
is desired. It is available in plastic 
and liquid form, and is said to per- 
mit the user to cover a wide range of 
blue cheese flavors from mild to sharp 


Use This Reader 


at a fraction of the cost encountered 
when using natural blue cheese. 


Circle No. 4697 
on Reply Form for Details 


Sutorbilt Blowers 


Sutorbilt Corp. has issued a bulletin 
describing its varied line of rotary 
positive displacement blowers. Among 
those described is the Series 88 high 
performance, compact blowers with 
a wide range of output with only six 
standard sizes. Because all sizes can 
operate at speeds up to 3,600 rpm, 
air volumes from 200 to 2,100 cfm 
are possible with a limited number 
of units. By incorporating heavy duty 
materials such as ductile iron, alloy 
steels and cast iron in a_ highly-en- 
gineered design, pressures up to 12 
psi continuous and 15 psi intermit- 
tent can be developed by all Series 88 
blowers. The Series 88 is said to be 
ideally suited for use, among others, 
by the transportation industry on flour 
trucks and for bulk feed. Sutorbilt is 
a subsidiary of Fuller Co. 


Circle No. 4698 
on Reply Form for Details 


Drum Warmer 


A “T-H” (tilting-horizontal) drum 
warmer for heating drums of heavy 
or viscous materials, such as used in 
baking, has been introduced by the 
Harold L. Palmer Co. It is designed 
for applications requiring frequent, 
small-batch drawoff. The compact 
drum warmer features a semi-cylin- 
drical heating unit which cradles the 
drum horizontally. Lowering the drum 
to a horizontal position provides grav- 
ity drainage and eliminates the need 
for complex pumping equipment, the 
manufacturer claims. High viscosity 
compounds, such as shortening, honey 


and chocolate, are brought to desired 
consistency and maintained ready for 
use around the clock. Snug-fitting 
asbestos gaskets prevent heat loss. 


Palmer “T-H” warmers are equipped 
with removable handles and 4 in. 
wheels for easy tilting and maneu- 
vering. A web belt holds the drum 
securely in place. 


Circle No. 4699 
on Reply Form for Details 


Automatic Bag Holder 


A device that automatically holds 
a flexible package while it is being 
sealed with a header-label has been 
developed by the Mercury Heat Seal- 
ing Equipment Co. Available as op- 
tional equipment with the firm’s VLS- 
12 bag sealer, the device frees the 
operator’s hands the instant he posi- 
tions the bag in front of the machine. 
From then on, it is claimed, the op- 
eration is completely automatic. The 
bag is gripped by the holding device 
while the top is folded and sealed and 
the label attached. Then the bag is 
ejected to a conveyor belt or bin as 
provided. 

Circle No. 4700 
on Reply Form for Details 


‘Nest-A-Bin’ 


A reusable container claimed to re- 
duce substantially the costs of ship- 
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ping, handling and storage of flour, 
shortening and baking oils in bulk 
quantities is being marketed by Kaiser 
Aircraft & Electronics, a division of 
Kaiser Industries Corp. Kaiser Nest- 
A-Bin is available in capacities of 54 
and 70 cu. ft. for flour and 440, 550 
and 660 gal. for liquids and pastes. It 
is manufactured from high strength 
aluminum approved under the 1958 
amendment to the Food, Drug and 


SouTHERN 
PacirFic 


Cosmetics Act. Two cylindrical Nest- 
A-Bin halves are joined by a periph- 
eral clamp ring and hermetic seal 
that eliminate the problem of con- 
tamination, deterioration or loss of 
contents in transit or storage. Empty 
containers easily disassemble into two 
units for quick cleaning or inspection 
and nesting like paper cups, reducing 
storage or return shipping space by 
75%, the manufacturer claims. 


Circle No. 4701 
on Reply Form for Details 


Cost Control! Booklet 


Manpower, Inc., with offices for 
supplying temporary employees in all 
major cities, offers without charge a 
comprehensive booklet, “The Con- 
trolled Overhead Plan,” describing its 
system of providing temporary help. 
The booklet describes the three main 
areas of cost erosion which eat into 
profits — insufficient use of existing 
personnel, overstaffing, and _ costly 
space inadequately utilized. It offers 
numerous suggestions for making use 
of part-time help, a chart of labor 
costs, and a number of cost-saving 
ideas, all relative to more efficient 
use of permanent and _ temporary 
workers in a wide range of business 
and industrial operations. 

Circle No. 4703 
on Reply Form for Details 


Portable Elevator 


Crissey Co. is supplying its Model 
L automatic portable elevator to bak- 
ing firms, where it is used to elim- 
inate the need for loading docks, hy- 
draulic tail gates, fixed platform lifts 
or gravity ramps. A positive, heavy 
duty drive mechanism moves various 
size racks, trucks or pallets with loads 
up to 1,200 lb. automatically from 
floor level to truck or dock height at 
the rate of one foot a second. The 
reversible drive permits easy, safe un- 
loading from trucks to floor level at 
the same rate. The unit is equipped 
with self-adjusting, truck-height load- 
ing or unloading discharge plates. 

Circle No. 4704 
on Reply Form for Details 
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Ledge-Type Shelving 


Closed, ledge-type steel shelving 
with lockable doors is available from 
Penco Division, Alan Wood Steel Co. 
A waist-high ledge provides a handy 
working area. Units are 36 in. wide. 


Ledge and shelf depths are 24 and 12 


in.; 30 and 18 in.; and 36 and 24 in. 
Standard starting sections include sev- 
en shelves. Doors are of heavy gauge 
steel, reinforced to prevent sagging. 
Door latches engage at three points for 
maximum security. « 
Circle No. 4702 
on Reply Form for Details 
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THE ‘QUIET MIRACLE’: 


Anniversary of Enrichment in 1961 
To Be Observed with Broad Program 


Leading industries associated with 
enrichment of cereal products are 
ready to launch a year-long campaign 
to commemorate the 20th anniversary 
of enrichment’s contribution to pub- 
lic health. 

The “Quiet Miracle,” that is the 
common term being adopted by mill- 
ers, bakers, macaroni manufacturers, 
and wheat growers, as a unified sym- 





MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 
WELL ATTENDED 


Some 40 of milling and baking’s 
top echelon appeared at the Minne- 
apolis briefing session to hear initial 
strategy for “blasting off” the highly 
vital “Quiet Miracle” campaign. They 
were enthusiastic about the idea, to 
say the least, visualizing it as a great 
opportunity to commemorate the an- 
niversary of enrichment and to drama- 
tize its importance as a major advance 
in public health. Following a_ brief 
presentation of advertising plans to 
foster over-all recognition of the pro- 
gram in ’61, key representatives were 
asked for individual comments. Their 
remarks stressed the need for support 
of all facets of production and dis- 
tribution of baked foods and the co- 
operation of the entire food in- 
dustry. « 





bol to describe enrichment to the pub- 
lic at large throughout all of 1961. 
As displayed, the emblem to be 


used was developed to provide maxi- 
mum flexibility. In most cases it could 
appear in connection with a specific 
enriched product, such as bread, flour 
or macaroni food, rice or corn meal, 
in advertising in all media and incor- 
porated in package designs. When 
used without a specific product, the 
word “enrichment” can be changed to 
read “enriched bread,” “enriched flour” 
and so forth, while the text copy itself 
can be altered to list only a single 
enriched food. 

Top management in the milling and 
baking industries will be urged to 
adopt and use the “enrichment” seal 
or some form of the basic emblem all 
during the 20th anniversary in 1961. 

Industry meetings to review the 
materials developed for the year-long 
campaign have been held in Kansas 
City and Minneapolis for miller- 
baker groups. A meeting is scheduled 
in New York City Jan. 5. Similar 
presentations will be made to Pacific 
Coast flour millers Jan. 12 in San 
Francisco; to macaroni manufactur- 
ers Jan. 18 in Miami and to the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn. and 
directors of the Self-Rising Flour and 
Corn Meal Program, Inc., Jan. 20 in 
Louisville. 

A broadside outlining specific steps 
that can be taken by an individual 
company or industry in the campaign 
is available. Action kits of materials, 
including suggested ads, copy, layouts 
and news releases, will be mailed 
shortly after the first of the year. 








Enrichment Campaign Sponsors 


American Bakers Assn. 
American Corn Millers Federation 
American Institute of Baking 
National Association of Wheat Growers 
Millers National Federation 
National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
National Macaroni Institute 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
Self-Rising Flour and Corn Meal Program, Inc. 
Wheat Flour Institute 
American Rice Growers Cooperative Assn. 


Rice Millers Assn. 








Docomber 25, 1950 


20th Anniversary of 


"The Quiet Minacle” 
ENRICHMENT 


Enrichment means the addition of 

B-vitamins—thiamine, niacin and 

riboflavin—and the mineral, iron— 

to bread, bakery products, flour, 

macaroni foods, corn meal, rice and 
other cereals. 


Better Health thru Better Nutrition 


ENRICHMENT SYMBOL 








Sponsors of the campaign believe 
much still needs to be done to impress 
the general public with importance of 
the enrichment program in building 
general health. Emphasis throughout 
the year will be on how the “quiet 
miracle” of enrichment has resulted 
in better nutrition for all the people. 

To give the campaign impetus, the 
National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers adopted a resolution at its annual, 
meeting urging participation in the 
enrichment campaign. 

The American Bakers Assn., 
through its Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, will concentrate heavily on pub- 
licizing the 20th anniversary of en- 
richment. A major part of its program 
will be in cooperation with state and 
regional associations where leading 
nutritional authorities will appear as 
speakers discussing better health to- 
day, and how 20 years of enrichment 
has been a potent contributing factor. 
Enrichment Background 

Enrichment began in 1941, after 
recommendation by the U.S. Public 
Health Service, National Research 
Council, American Medical Assn. and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
with active support from millers and 
bakers. Specified amounts of the three 
B-vitamins—thiamine, niacin and ribo- 
flavin—and food iron were added to 
bread and flour. The program was 
later extended to include macaroni, 
spaghetti and noodles, corn meal and 
rice. 

Since 1941, even subclinical signs 
of deficiency diseases caused mainly 
by inadequate supplies of thiamine, 
niacin, riboflavin and iron in the na- 
tional dietary have all but disappeared. 

The 20th anniversary campaign in- 
cludes insertion of four advertisements 
in the medical, dental and public health 
press, identifying enrichment as the 
“quiet miracle” in public health. « 
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It's new. A brand new sanitary sifting machine, 
developed by the Great Western Mfg. Company 
for rebolting flour before packers or bulk load- 
ing operation. Also used fai screening any dry 
materials. Feed dresser, grader, etc. 

Can make up to 8 separations if required. 
The most perfectly balanced floor mounted 
sifter made. 

No vibration imparted to floor or building. 
Write for complete details. 


GREAT WESTERN Manufacturing Company 


Leavenwerth, Kansas 


Ernest Schroeder John E. Baker 








NOW-—The Latest in Milling . . . 


Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 


“Golden loaf— Hovr’s BEST 


FLOURS 


. are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING Daily Capacity—5,500 Cwts. 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
a Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations 
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1960 Wheat Production 
Old Mother Nature Smiles Again 


HE super mountain of wheat being accumulated by the 

U.S. continued to rise to the sky in 1960, despite the 

energetic whittling of flour millers, bakers, the export 

markets, mushrooming populations on every hand, and 
fabulous promises of the politicians. 

In fact, all production of wheat in 1960 reached the 
impressive figure of 1,363 million bushels, or the second 
largest crop of record. It was one-fifth larger than 1959's 
crop, and one-fourth larger than average. 

So states the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service in its 1960 annual summary of 
crop production. 

Land seeded to wheat in the fall of 1959 and spring 
of 1960 totaled 55.6 million acres—four percent smaller 

than the acreage 
seeded for the 
1959 crop and 
18% less than 
average. Aban- 
donment and di- 
version in 1960 
amounted to 
5.4%, or 3 mil- 
lion acres com- 
pared with 8.8% 
— or 5 million 
acres—in 1959. Total acreage of wheat harvested for 
grain in 1960 was 52.6 million acres, practically the same 
as 1959, but a tenth less than average. 

Yield per harvested acre, at 25.9 bushels, was the sec- 
ond highest of record, and well above the 1959 yield of 
21.4 bushels and the average of 19 bushels. 

Statisticians have come up with a jawbreaker of a 
report for the 1960 winter wheat crop, too: It reached 
1,117 million bushels, second largest of record, and one- 
fifth greater than the 1959 crop. Also, it was one-third 
larger than average. The yield per harvested acre of 27.5 
bushels for winter wheat ranks as second highest of record 
and exceeds the average yield by more than 7 bushels. 

An estimated 43.2 million acres of winter wheat were 
seeded for the 1960 harvest—slightly smaller than the 
previous year and 14% below average. For the U.S., 6.1% 
of the seeded acreage was not harvested for grain, com- 
pared with 9.3% in 1959 and the average of 16.7%. The 
harvested acreage of 40.6 million acres was one percent 
larger than the previous year but three percent less than 
average. 


Late Plantings Reported 

Dry soils followed by excessive rain in late September 
and early October of 1959 caused late winter wheat plant- 
ings over much of the Great Plains. Seeding in the Corn 
Belt was quite variable, with favorable weather conditions 
permitting early seeding in Ohio and Indiana but excessive 
rains delaying seeding in other states of this region. 

Moisture was ample to excessive as the crop emerged 
from dormancy, but cold, wet weather slowed early 
growth. However, the slow starting 1960 wheat crop soon 
showed considerable promise as favorable weather during 
April permitted it to overcome much of the lateness. 

June came and there were timely rains and almost 
perfect maturing weather. As a consequence, yields were 
pushed far beyond earlier expectations in many areas. The 
harvest started later than usual because the crop matured 
late. But once under way, it was pushed to relatively early 
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Second Highest Record 
And the Surplus Gets Bigger | 


completion. And the outcome: Grain in the Great Piains | 


States was of unusually high test weight, but protein con- 
tent was below average, states USDA’s annual report. 

As for USDA’s report on 1960 spring wheat: 

The 246 million bushels of all spring wheat produced 
was more than one-fifth above 1959, but five percent be- 
low average. 

This increase over the previous year was due to higher 
yields as growers harvested three percent fewer acres. 
Acreage seeded to spring wheat totaled 12.4 million, 
nearly 1 million acres less than the previous year and 5.4 
million acres smaller than average. « 


Pillsbury to Appeal FTC 
Order to Sell Companies 


The Pillsbury Co. has announced that it will appeal 
a decision of the Federal Trade Commission made Dec. 22 
and ordering it to divest itself of business interests in Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co. of Louisville and the Duff Division of 
American Home Products Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Paul Gerot, president of Pillsbury, giving his firm’s 
position, said, “Obviously we feel justice has not been 
served, and we must proceed to appeal the case. The com- 
mission’s demand that we divest ourselves of these assets 
represents still another drastic shift in their point of view, 
since the complaint was dismissed at one time by the 
hearing examiner for lack of evidence. Also, several areas 


mentioned in the decision were earlier dismissed from con- | 


sideration.” 


Pillsbury bought the Ballard & Ballard flour milling 
concern in June of 1951. 
1952. In June of 1952 FTC cited Pillsbury under 
trust regulations. 


Pillsbury’s understanding of the purpose of anti-trust 


legislation, according to Mr. Gerot, has been that “it is 


not simply to foster competition for its own sake, but | 


rather to encourage the kind of competition that benefits 
the public at large, by making available a great variety 
of goods at minimum cost. 


“In the case of our purchase of both Ballard and Duff, | 


this latter objective, we feel, has been largely achieved,” 
he said. “Pillsbury’s research, technology, 
ganization, and expanded production facilities enabled the 


company to introduce new products at a rate far exceed- | 
ing that of the predecessor companies. As a result, con- 


sumers now have a far wider selection of goods at lower 
prices than they had previously. Because Pillsbury now 
markets its products in certain regions where it had been 


uneconomic for the company to do so before, competition 


has been stimulated, not stifled. 


“We cannot understand how there could possibly have | 
been any injury to competition in products which we were | 


not selling at all prior to the acquisition,’ Mr. Gerot said. 
“Nor can we understand how the commission could rely 
on preliminary figures furnished to them in 1951 and 
ignore accurate figures which have since been presented. 
In short, these acquisitions have not hurt the public inter- 
est, we believe, and the FTC’s decision ordering Pillsbury 
to part with them will injure rather than help the public 
interest,” he concluded. « 
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It bought Duff in March of | 
anti- | 


marketing or- | 





BE AS PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 


BREAD 1s tne 
STAFF or LIFE 


({)NSOUDSTEDFLOUR MILLS 60) 


OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1590 W. 29 ST, ® TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
CAPACITY ¢ 7,850 CWTS. STORAGE + 3,000,000 BU. 








Special Bakers Patent 


Produced from Country-Run Wheat 
Carefully Selected for Superior 
Bread Baking Characteristics 
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Half a Century. 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) PACIFIC COAST 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of Californio, Oregon and Washington Mills 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: } She cea raed Pees 
Dec. 4-11, *Previous Dec. 6-13, Dec. 7-14, Dec. 8-15, capacity output pacity 

ey ptenga ines shea war Dec. 4-11 ...... 466,500 490,138 105 
Northwest 740,635 687,312 748,35! 751,506 604,445 Previous week .. 466.500 479.594 102 
Southwest 1,587,073 1,504,136 1,575,260 1,547,014 1,291,382 Year ago 466,500 508,596 109 
Buffalo ch see 548,447 538,307 540,539 606,877 525,713 | Two years ago .. 315,000 386,498 123 
Central and Southeast .......... 646,169 642,146 614,866 583,192 567,367 | res. 

Pacific Coast ‘ gs 3 490,138 479,594 508 596 323,134 292,990 





Totals - cece 4,012,462 3,851,495 3,987,612 3,813,723. 3,283,897 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76.3 76.3 75 75 75 


to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
Estimated total U.S. production.. 5,258,797 5,047,831 on five-day week: 
Accumulated total this month . 7,278,121 2,019,324 


5-day wk. Wkly. %e 
*Revised. | Ca- pro- of ca- 
Crop year flour production | pacity duction pacity 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to | Dec. 4-11 177,500 198,054 112 
Dec. 4-I1, Previous Dec. 6-13, Dec. 7-14, Dec. 8-15, Dec. II, Bes. 18, | reer week .. IFTGN. “KT: =O 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 ice. | «(TOOF fee ee ee 





Nor ths est 104 96 103 95 114 17,341,808 17,485,040 Crop year 
Ses ticesiat 118 112 122 100 Wt 33,660,270 35,246,094 production 
np gpm ee | July I-Dec. 11, _ 4,298,957 
Bus?-sto 104 102 109 117 127 11,876,063 


12,396,268 July |-Dec. 13, . 4,441,071 
ee 9% 9% % 81 108 14,640,899 14,836,228 Revised. 


Pacific Coast 105 102 109 123 90 10,215,603 11,209,565 


Toval 108 103 107 100 87,734,643 91,173,195 





“ ° . 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST | Canadian Price 
— Kansas City Adjustments 
5-day week Flour %o Cca- 


capacity output pacity S-dayweek Flour % ca- Price adjustment figures an- 
Dec. 4-11 240,000 213,191 89 sepecny = eulplt  pecity 


nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Previous week 240,000 *218,229 91 Dec. 4-11 . 254,250 314,209 124 


Year ago 231,000 216,351 94 Previous week .. 254,250 *282,163 Te Board and in effect Dec. 21 were 
Two years ago 237,000 171,638 72 Year ago .. 221,750 289,290 130 


. as follows: To U.K. and other 

Five-year average aes 56 Two years ago .. 287,500 230,136 123 3 ‘ 

Ten-year average ‘ — ‘ 80 Five-year average ‘ 196 European destinations via Cana- 
*Revised Ten-year average .. ~~ E 164 dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, also 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- *Revised. via St. Lawrence Churchill. Ca- 

cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- , f . 


tana and lowa: ; slid dell ae nadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
5-day week Flour % ca- epresentative Mills, Outside of Kansas ‘ : 

capacity output pacity City (Including Wichita and Salina) 4%¢ bu, to other ROURHT HS, 

Dec. 4-11 474.750 527.444 it bed k FI | excluding U.S. and territories, 

ie? Reg ’ ' -day wee our %e ca- | . . 

Previous week .. 474,750  *469,083 99 capecity . cutpet pacity | from Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
Year ago .. . 494,500 532,000 108 ‘ 

Two years ago .. 430,500 461,776 107 Dec. 4-11 .....1,090,750 1,272,864 117 | Ports, 15%e¢ bu.; from St. Law- 


Five-year average ....... 190 Previous week..1,090,750 *1,221,973 112 rence, Churchill, Canadian and 
Ten-year average p it: oe 164 Year ago .....1,068,800 1,285,970 120 


*Revised. Two years ago. .1,032,000 1,088,162 105 | US. Pacific ports, 145%%6¢ bu. The 


Five-year average . oe above adjustment prices apply to 
Ten-year average .......... 141 * . 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN roa at | Wheat milled in Western Canada. 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


| For wheat milled in the Bayport 
indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, oO y po 


Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: BUFFALO area the rate is iy¢ bu. less, 
5-day week Flour % ca- b-d k x while for wheat milled ‘in the 
capacity output pacity paey Wee Flour fe Ca- 


acit t it um r and in the 
Dec. 4-11 ...... 672,260 646,168 or. oo Remy Humberstone area 


Previous week .. 672,280 642,146 Dec. 4-11 548,447. 104 | ‘Toronto area the rate is I¢ bu. 
= ee Snes ag a 538,307 102 | ‘jess. Wheat milled in the Mon- 
Two years ago .. 570,200 462,722 Year ago . 540,539 109 : 
Five-year average .. Ay Two years ago .. 475, 554,229 117 treal area is 3¢ bu. less. « 
Ten-year average .... one Five-year average 22 
*Revised. Ten-year average ....... ‘ 16 
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Production for Dec. 4-11 is at the left; production for Dec. 11-18 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) | 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 

western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of | Millfeed 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: | Mills in the 

Dec. 11-18, “Previous Dec. 13-20, Dec. 14-21, Dec. 15-22, west and at 

1960 week 1959 1958 1957 ing 75% of 

Northwest Le Sepa: . 730,651 740,634 491,964 829,395 768,788 milling capacities 
Southwest ; 1,630,150 587,073 1,277,147 440,420 1,445,288 areas, reported production 


Buffalo : ¥ 526,963 548,447 351,735 563,374 563,717 54,492 tons of mi 
Central and Southeast . 625,352 646,169 478,437 615,816 605,080 


Pacific Coast ........ , -. 523,724 490,138 343,835 447,481 325,840 





a ee eee 4,012,462 2,943,118 ,896, 486 3,708,713 


Percentage of total U.S. output 76.3 76.3 75 75 75 4-11 was 54,273, compared to 


Estimated total U.S. production 5,290,747 5,258,797 


53,989 in the corresponding 
Accumulated total this month . 12,568,868 7,278,121 week of last year. 


ee 


Crop year flour production PACIFIC COAST 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to——— 


*Revised 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Dec. I1-18, Previous Dec. 13-20, Dec. 14-21, Dec. 15-22, Dec. 18, Dec. 20, 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 


5-day week Flour % ca- 

Northwest ........ 102 104 68 115 112 18,072,459 977,004 capacity output pacity 

Southwest , oaw. 000 118 99 110 113 35,290,420 523,241 Dec. 11-18 ..... 466,500 = 523,724 112 
Previous week .. 466,500 490,138 105 

Buffalo . See 104 ; 

uffa 0 71 119 116 12,403,024 ,748,003 oa ae... ae 343.835 14 

Central and S.E. 93 96 74 


108 102 15,266,251 (314,665 Two years ago .. 315,000 447,481 142 
Pacific Coast .... 112 105 74 142 101 10,739,327 1,553,400 


_ —_ —_— —_ — DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Totals ... .. 108 108 8! iit 108 91,771,483 116,313 





Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 


NORTHWEST | SOUTHWEST 5-day wk. Wkly. % 


Minneapolis Kansas City ca- pro- of ca- 


pacity duction pacity 
5-day week Flour %e Ca- 5-day week Flour % Ca- epee ree 
capacity output pacity capacity output _ pacity Dec. I1-18 177,500 y 


Previous week 177,500 198,054 112 
Dec. 240,000 217,975 91 Dec. {1-18 254,250 323,676 127 Year ago 156,500 108,079 69 
Previous week .. 240,000 213,191 89 Previous week 254,250 314,209 124 
Year ago 132,236 57 | 
Two years ago .. 237,000 276,336 17 | Yeer ego 221,780 = 218,281 v8 
Five-year average .... a 56 Two years ago .. 287,500 224,312 78 
Ten-year average : - ieee 80 








Crop year 
production 
July |-Dec. 18, 1960 4,479,810 
Five-year average ... ' 196 July |-Dec. 20, 1959 4,549,150 


: Ten-year average ....... ; 164 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 9 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and lowa: Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
inital te eat, City (Including Wichita and Salina) oo 
capacity output pacity 


5-day week Flour Yo Ca- 
Dec. 11-18 .. 474,750 512,676 108 capacity output pacity 


Previous week .. 474,750 527,444 Ht Dec. I1-18 ... . 1,090,750 1,306,474 120 T h M | [ [ F 2 
Year ago ...... 494,500 359,728 73 bieui e 

twe years ego .. 490,500 553.059 128 revious week. .1,090,750 1,272,864 117 

Five-year average ne ARS 193 Year ago . -1,068,800 1,058,866 99 

VESPER GUGPEEDO .cccccccsccccssscs 164 Two years ago..1,032,000 1,216,108 118 








Five-year average ... 130 4 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Ten-year average .... ‘ 143 p O 1 n t Ss u p 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 


Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: BUFFALO the FACTS 
5-day week Flour % ca- 


5-day week Flour %o Ca- 
capacity output pacity capacity output pacity 
Dec. 672,260 625,352 ‘ - 525,500 526,963 100 


Previous week .. 672,260 646,169 Previous week .. 525,500 548,447 104 that MATTER 


Year ago 643,750 478 437 Year ago 493,500 351,735 71 


Two years ago .. 570,260 615,816 “Two years ago .. 475,000 563,374 119 . 
Five-year average Five-year average 22 


Ten-year average Ten-year average .... her ee oe 76 
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EPO 


RES 4 a COM LES 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange: 
Dec. Dec. 
12, 19, 
— 1960 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc acs ee 32 35'/ 36% 
Allis-Chalmers ; 40 22 24'4 23% 
American Bakeries Co 44% 34'/2 35 36'/ 
American Cyanamid 59% 39% 43 44\/2 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co 40'/ 30% 33 33% 
Borden sta . . 67% 40'%4 59'/ 56% 
Continental Baking Co - 48% 37'/2 45% 46'/e 
Pfd. $5.50 : , 107 100'/ smet 103 
Corn Products Refining Co 82% 46'2 82 82% 
Cream of Wheat 31'” 37“ 
Crown Zellerbach Corp . 39% 52 
Pfd. $4.20 se : 86 90'A 
Dow Chemical by se 70% 74% 
General Baking Co : 8% 8% 
Pid. $8 ‘ 137 138 
General Foods Corp 6l'/ 73% 











nitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 

CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 
oss G— 100% soft wheat graham 
SS GRAHAM KIN 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 


60 





General Mills, ' ‘ , 33% 23% 
. S . ae + ; co oan 101'”2 


Merck & Co. ......-. iakeede.. ae 73 
Pfd. $3.50 : . 84 70 
Monsanto Chemical . --.- 55% 35% 
National Biscuit Co - . 17% 49% 

ay Ue Seen iS cv éauees 157 143' 
Pliner, GRes. .ccccccecs ‘ 38'%4 26% 
Pillsbury Co pratie's 47 31% 
Procter & Gamble F , 139% 81% 
Quaker Oats Co wate : 63% 42 

Pfd. $6 ° swine ae <-> ae 125'A2 


St. Regis Paper Co. .. jseeeecevee ee 30% 
Pfd. $4.40 . aes: ae 88 


Standard Brands, as eS ee 35'% 
Sterling Drug es os 44', 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. .......... . 101% 85 
United Biscuit of America ......... 39'/ 24 
Ward Baking Co. .......... ; . 6% 

Fae, GED ccvise 89'/ 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. , 56% 


Stocks not traded: 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 

Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. . 

Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. ebaneet 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks 
American Stock Exchange: 


——1960 

High Low 
Burry Biscuit Corp ican oe 7% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.. 47'f 32'”2 
Wagner. Baking C6. - ice ccicsvicceses 4' 3 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


—1960 
High Low 
Canada Bread é senne ee 3.35 
52 45% 
bx ghar wees 8 4'A 
Can. Food Prod. 1b oeanwee! ae 3.10 
15 b'a 
weak Oe 45'2 
Catelli Food, A ritex¥s 4\ 38 
Cons. Bakeries 9 7 
Dover Ind. sdecesess. ae i 
Pfd. rr 10 9 
Federal Grain 50 39 
; Sanecee Se 25'/2 
Gen. Bakeries bkesenee os 9 6% 
Maple Leaf Mlg. - 1b” 11% 
Pfd. » & 85 
McCabe Grain 1. oe 26 
Ogilvie Flour : 48 40 
Pfd. Se 125 
Standard Brands -- 39% 37% 
Toronto Elevator 9 
United Grain, A 1I5'A 
Weston, G., A 29 
28'/ 
82 
*Less than board lot. 


31% 
80 
78'A2 
45 
72'2 
147% 
30% 
45 
138% 
59% 


33% 
51% 
64'/s 
37% 
10% 


82 
36'A 


33% 
105% 
BI'*” 
79'/2 
43% 


72% 
148 


32% 

46'/2 
139 

60'2 
131 


34% 
91 


54% 
68% 
99'/2 
39 

11% 
82'% 
38'/2 


listed on the 


Dec. 


12, 
1960 
Close 
21% 
A455 
4 


Dec 
9, 
1960 
Close 
3.55 
48'/2 
8 
3.65 
14% 
84 
39'/s 
7 
it 
9% 
47'; 
27'” 
7 
14% 
93 
29/4 
47% 
145 


39' 
10/2 
*16 
38 
39% 


Dec. 
19, 

1960 

Close 


20% 
45'/ 


3% 


145 

*42\%4 
10% 
15'A 
39 
41% 
90'% 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 








tates reas tate a 


available to handle the importati 
cereals, some in bakers’ oversee. and oar in foe 


other products 


them have cushtetioe. in adjacent countries and are 
ss on an extensive basis. For a list of coll B 7 ahaae Seal 
; countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 











ENGLAND 
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H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 


Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,’”’ London 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
52 Mark Lane 
Oable Address: “Topri,’’ London 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., 
The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,’”’ London 


LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON, E.C. 


3 


3 


Ltd. 


LONDON, E.C. 3 








SCOTLAND 








Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 

MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2 

Cable Address: “Einfuhr” 


» 1-3 
Telex 0463270 


t 








¢ DENMARK 














Brodr. Justesen 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “Just ” Copenh 














HOLLAND 














Farquhar Brothers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 
Liverpool 

106 Hope Street 
Cable Address: 


- Leith - Belfast 


“Delight” 


GLASGOW,C.2 


GLASGOW 


GLASGOW,C.2 











NORWAY 





J 








Loken & Co. A/S 


AGENTS: 
Flour, Grain and Feed 


OSLO 





Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Cable Address:: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
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Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 


Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C) 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.’s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 


AMSTERDAM—C. 
Cable Address: ‘Matluch”’ 





Comm, Venn. Handelmij v/h 


Osieck & Co. 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 





Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 


ROTTERDAM 
“Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
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EE RE AP es oP ES SS eae 


SELECTION OF ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, defeated in 
a bid for re-election as governor of Minnesota, as secre- 
tary of agriculture in the upcoming Kennedy administra- 
tion, is seen here as a political appointment purely and 
simply. Till now, the postmastergeneralship was the politi- 
cal plum pulled out of the pie by a party stalwart. 


The agricultural secretaryship seems to be the politi- 
cal plum now that President-elect Kennedy has named a 
man of sound business experience, J. Edward Day, to run 
the mails. 


And it is this reporter’s guess that the Freeman ap- 
pointment indicates that the Farmers Union Grain Termin- 
al Assn. of St. Paul, Minn., and Hubert H. Humphrey, sen- 
ior senator from Minnesota, will have considerable influ- 
ence on the new secretary and on the Kennedy farm 
program in general. This situation will exist as long as the 
President-elect finds community of political interest with 
Sen. Humphrey. 

* 


It is true that GTA’s redoubtable Bill Thatcher backed 
Fred Heinkel for the secretaryship initially, but this 
stemmed apparently from the Freeman reluctance to tackle 
the job. 

ca 


Some observers here consider that the Freeman ap- 
pointment represents a considerable difference from the 
“bold new frontiers” that Sen. Kennedy set forth at the 
time of his nomination by the Democrats. Perhaps Gov. 
Freeman will go down in history as the Davy Crockett 
of the Kennedy “wild frontier.” 


The naming of Gov. Freeman also indicates that the 
Kennedy administration will tend to continue the old pol- 
icy of trying to solve the farm problem in a political 
framework. President-elect Kennedy may miss the oppor- 
tunity to bring in new and forceful ideas on the farm prob- 
lem from areas outside the farm belt itself which has 
a fixation on high price supports and production restric- 
tions. 

* 


There is little opportunity for speculative comment on 
the grain side of the picture. In the Wheat Belt, where 
farmer-cooperatives are strong, there has been a broad 
demand for a two-price plan for wheat, providing for full 
parity on wheat for domestic consumption as food and an 
open world market for wheat at whatever price it will 
bring, subject to subsidy payments by the U.S. govern- 
ment. 


Wheat is a hotly controversial issue. The small 15- 


HINGION 4 


By John Cipperly 


acre wheat farmer exemption would be as badly hurt by 
the acreage controls which the Kennedy program contem- 
plates, or did contemplate, as they would be under a two- 
price plan. 


For corn, there seems to be nothing in the cards that 
would require any radical change in the present Benson 
program which has been operating effectively in the Corn 
Belt. 

S 


It is interesting to note that the President-elect has 
ignored his formal statement on farm policy made in 
South Dakota during the early days of the campaign. It 
would appear that after some of the probable effects of 
the program had been examined carefully, Sen. Kennedy 
preferred to forget the whole issue. Certainly, he must 
have realized some of the damning connotations it evoked. 


APPOINTMENT OF GEORGE McGOVERN, ex con- 
gressman from South Dakota, is also seen as a political re- 
ward. And he may be buried in the administrative jungle 
of the state department in his Food-for-Peace activity. 


It is recalled that he did effect legislation which, if 
administered liberally, would have greatly damaged pro- 
ducers of feed grains, not only in his own state, but 
throughout the Grain Belt. If literally administered, by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, this legislation would 
have pushed local prices for feed grains down to the re- 
sale level of Commodity Credit Corp. stocks, which were 
generally lower than the market price for producer-owned 
supplies. 


The Food-for-Peace program was the brain child of 
Sen. Humphrey and was appropriated by smart people in 
the Eisenhower administration as a lively slogan. It never 
gained headway since informed sources in the government, 
knowledgeable in world agricultural matters, saw it for 
what it was—a snare and a delusion. 


The plan to store U.S. surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties in foreign countries to meet emergency situations, 
such as famine or war, is akin to a housewife sweeping 
dust under the rug. 


In fact, there has never been a time since the start of 
World War II and the subsequent world cereal crisis that 
U.S. private export traders were unable to get supplies of 
bread grains to famine or emergency areas as rapidly as 
needed. « 
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Wheat Team Reports on European Tour 


‘U.S. Producers Need Closer Contact with Buyers, More 
Emphasis on Intense Program for Improvement of Product’ 


A team sent to Europe by Great 
Plains Wheat, Inc., to study the mar- 
ket potential for U.S. wheat has re- 
turned and made iis report. Some of 
it is controversial, the members state, 
but they feel the entire dissertation is 
of value to U.S. growers interested in 
expanding their market outlets. 

As a result of its observations, the 
team has made a couple of significant 
suggestions to the Great Plains organ- 
ization aimed at improving its func- 
tion: 


@ Within the importing nations, great- 
er stress should be 
with the grain trad>, millers, and other 
directly interested parties ‘o further 
interest in and understanding of U.S. 
wheat. 


miven to. contacts 


@ A more intense program should be 
established to work with producers 
and farm groups in the U.S. for im- 
provement of quality production along 
with a broad program of education as 
to the necessity of competing in world 
markets. 


Members of Team 

Members of the group were: Ed- 
ward G. O'Dowd, Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Willis C. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co.,, 
Kansas City; James S. Garvey, Gar- 
vey Elevators, Inc., Ft. Worth; J. H. 
Dean, Farmers Cooperative Elevator, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; T. H. Sherwood, 
manager, Houston (Texas) Public Ele- 


vator, and James A. Cole, Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp., Minneapolis. 

The trip included a pre-embarkation 
visit to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, and stops in 
London, Rotterdam, Hamburg- 
Bremen, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Brus- 
Rome, Munich and Zurich. In 
each country, report the team mem- 
bers, their visits followed a general 
pattern. 


sels, 


Exerpts of the report by members 
of the team, follows, and the remarks 
generally apply to all countries visited: 


Direct Competition 

U.S. wheat is in direct competition 
in the European market with Cana- 
dian Manitobas, Argentine, and Rus- 
sian wheats. European buyers and 
millers are very desirous of quality 
grain with strong gluten. The Mani- 
tobas have established a reputation as 
to strength and uniformity and the 
Canadian government has done a mar- 
velous job each crop year of inform- 
ing importers of the quality of Cana- 
dian wheat. Canadian grades represent 
a standard of quality which in turn is 
reflected in premium prices. There is 
immediate need to establish a program 
to build a reputation for U.S. wheat 
and then to follow through with de- 
livery of uniform quality. 

Under present grain standards, hard 
wheat exported from the US. 


has a great variance in its baking and 
milling characteristics. It is therefore 
necessary to inform European buyers 
through some sort of certificate (per- 
haps either a farinograph curve or a 
sedimentation reading) showing gluten 
strength and quality of U.S. wheat 
over and above and separate from our 
U.S. grade certificates. These certifi- 
should be furnished free of 
cargo. They musi 
provide reliable and authoritative in- 
formation; otherwise they will ac- 
complish nothing. 


cates 
charge on every 


The Price Factor 

Exporters constantly state price is 
the factor. This is substantiated by 
correlation between standard used and 
price received for U.S. wheat. 

It would be possible to gain a con- 
siderable share of the market now 
held by Canada. However, this can be 
accomplished only by informing buy- 
ers about the quality of wheat avail- 
able from the U.S.; then to 
through by furnishing the desired 
quality, thus building a_ reputation. 
Certificates concerning gluten quality 
offer a good way of achieving this. 


follow 


No specific complaints regardin2z 
cleanliness of U.S. wheat were heard 
directly from European people met. 
Everyone talked to appeared satisfied 
with U.S. grain standards inasmuch as 
deliveries have been within the stand- 
ards. « 
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A. L. (Lou) Champlin, Jr., assistant 
to the director of public relations, 
General Mills, Inc., has been elected 

president of the 

Minnesota chapter, 

Public Relations 
' Society of Ameri- 

ca. Mr. Champlin 

began work with 

GMI in 1946 as a 

technical writer in 

the research divi- 

sion. In 1952 he 

moved to the com- 

pany’s Department 

of Public Service, 
now the Pepz:tment of Public Rela- 
tions. Hr was named assistant to the 
director of public relations, Nate L. 
Crabtree, in 1956. 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, has named Ralph E. Gay- 
ioxd sales vice president for its yeast 
division. Mr. Gaylord formerly was 


A. L, Champ) i. 
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director of bakery relations for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. In his 
new position Mr. Gaylord will direct 
the sales and distribution of all bak- 
ery and industrial products. 


It’s a promotion for John R. Barsch, 
formerly sales manager of Continental 
Baking Co.’s bread and cake bakery 
in Denver. He’s now the assistant 
manager, reports R. Newton Laugh- 
lin, president. D. W. Murray is man- 
ager. 


Now a member of the board of 
directors of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, is John A. Morgan. In 
addition to his new position with the 
baking firm, Mr. Morgan is president 
of Butler Manufacturing Co. and 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the University of Kansas City. 


A cereal scientist widely known in 
teaching and for his flour quality re- 
search work will take over as chair- 
man of the cereal technology depart- 
ment at North Dakota State Univer- 
sity in January. He is Dr. Kenneth 
A. Gilles, who succeeds the late Dr. 
Rae Harris. 

Dr. Gilles will be in charge of the 
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agricultural experiment station’s re- 
search determining quality of new 
cereal crop varieties, including hard 
spring wheat, durum wheat and bar- 
ley. Dr. Gilles received his training, 
including a doctorate, from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and his experi- 
ence includes a period of teaching 
there from 1949 to 1951. He also has 
done research work for the Pillsbury 
Co. and for General Mills, Inc. Dr. 
Gilles has written scientific articles on 
wheat quality, barley and cereal pro- 
cessing. 


Research at DCA Food Industries, 
Inc., now will come under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Sidney M. Cantor, 

appointed vice 

president of re- 

search, states Da- 

vid M. Levitt, 

DCA president. 

_ Dr. Cantor has dis- 

tinguished himself 

in a number of 

areas. He was as- 

sociated with the 

research laborator- 

ies of Corn Prod- 

ucts Refining Co. 

from 1936 to 1947, with his final two 
years there serving as assistant direc- 
tor of research. In 1947 he became 
director of research for the American 
Sugar Refining Co., and in 1953 es- 
tablished his own consulting services, 
with offices in Ardmore, Pa. He has 
been active in the American Chemical 
Society, the American Institute of 
Chemists, and the Institute of Food 
Technologists, along with authoring 


Dr. Sidney Cantor 








OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
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numerous publications and patents on 
carbohydrates and related subjects. 
a 

St. Regis Paper Co. is expanding 
its coverage of the kraft paper mar- 
ket and has appointed J. Goldman, 
former manager of its Federal Con- 
tainer Division, as district manager of 
the new facilities. Mr. Goldman is 
headquartered in Minneapolis and will 
be responsible for an area covering 
Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. As 
general manager of its Federal Con- 
tainer operations in the Minneapolis 
area, St. Regis has appointed T. L. 
Seith. E. K. Smith was named as- 
sistant general manager. 


The Most Reverend Joseph E. Rit- 
ter, archbishop of St. Louis and now 
elected a cardinal, is a son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Ritter who 
operated a bakery in New Albany, 
Ind., for many years. He was named 
bishop of Indianapolis in 1933 at the 
age of 41, youngest bishop in the U S. 
at that time, and became archbishop 
in 1944 when the diocese was made 
an archdiocese. He was appointed 
archbishop of St. Louis in 1946. 


General Foods Corp. has made sev- 
eral realignments in its managerial 
structure to be effective Jan. 1. Her- 
bert M. Cleaves becomes executive 
vice president, marketing; C. K. Cook 
assumes responsibility for all U.S. and 
Canadian operating divisions, also as 
executive vice president, and John A. 
Sargent, also with the title of execu- 
tive vice president, will head admin- 
istration and finance. In other 
changes: R. H. Bennett becomes vice 
president, marketing; Martin Gregory 
is promoted to the new position of di- 
rector of distribution and marketing 
services; F. J. Otterbein becomes vice 
president of financial administration; 
E. W. Kelley, treasurer, is moved up 
to succeed Mr. Otterbein as general 
manager of the Birds Eye Division; 
H. R. Hastings, formerly assistant 
treasurer, becomes company treasurer. 


Robert M. Scoular, president of 
Scoular Bishop Grain Co., has been 
elected president of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange. Other new officers are H. 
C. Christiansen, Sr., first vice presi- 
dent; E. J. Kaura, second vice presi- 
dent, and H. B. Waller, treasurer. Mr. 
Scoular, A. W. Nielsen and J. W. 
Holmquist were reelected to three- 
year terms as directors of the ex- 
change. J. J. Sullivan was named to a 
one-year term. 
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John P. Knutson, Midland Nation- 
al Bank, and Larry Gene Schultz, F. 
H. Peavey & Co., both of Minneapo- 
lis, have been elected to membership 
on the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 
Action was taken at the last regular 
board of directors meeting of the ex- 
change. At the same time, Otto S. 
Weinrich, Jr., Farmers Grain Co., 
Porter, Minn., also was elected to 
membership. 


Lt. Col. Harlan J. Wills, U.S. 
Army (retired), has been appointed 
secretary of the Research and Devel- 
opment Associates, Food and Con- 
tainer Institute, Inc., the group organ- 
ized in 1946 to continue liaison and 


working relationships between the 
armed forces and civilian industries 
and institutions in the fields of food 
and container research and develop- 
ment. Col. Wills succeeds Col. 
Rohland A. Isker, also retired from 
the Army, who has been secretary 
since 1948. 


Standard Elevator & Grain Division 
of Standard Milling Co. has a new 
general manager. He is James E, 
O’Connell, who originally joined the 
company in 1956 as assistant general 
manager following 10 years in the 
feed manufacturing business. The di- 
vision operates a 5 million bushel 
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terminal grain elevator at Buffalo. 
Mr. O'Connell, succeeds William L. 
Rogers, Jr., company vice president, 
now transferred to Pascagoula, Miss., 
to manage a new grain export eleva- 
tor. 


a 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has named 
Andrew J. Mulhern as general traffic 
manager succeeding Erik A. John- 
son, states H. V. 


Howes, director of 
sales. Mr. Mul- 
hern, a Bemis vet- 
eran, has served as 
assistant general 
traffic manager for 
the past nine years, 
He joined Bemis in 
1926 as a freight 
rate clerk at the 
general traffic de- 
partment in Chica- 
go. Prior to joining Bemis, Mr. Mul- 
hern worked in various freight-clerical 
positions with the Chicago Great 
Western, Baltimore and Ohio, and 
Illinois Central railroads. A founder- 
member of the American Society of 
Traflic and Transportation, he is also 
an active member of the Traffic Club 


A. J. Muthern 
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of Chicago, the Midwest Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, and Delta Nu Alpha 
transportation iraternity. He was re- 
cently elected chairman of the board 
of the Chicago Transportation Club 
for 1961 after having served as presi- 
dent this year. Mr. Johnson, who has 
been with the company 40 years, has 
served as general traffic manager 
since September, 1948. He will retire 


Jan. 31. 
® 


P. Norman Ness, vice president of 
International Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Ness, Minneapolis, have a Rhodes 
Scholarship winner in their family. 
Their son, David Norman Ness, is 
among 31 students selected, and he 
will attend Oxford University next 
year under a two-year Rhodes Schol- 
arship award, with the intention of 
earning a bachelor of arts degree in 
England. The youth has been major- 
ing in industrial management, with a 
minor in mathematics, at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He is 
also holder of a National Merit 
Scholarship, a senior student at MIT, 
and expects to be graduated this com- 
ing June. At present, David is a 
member of the Tau Beta Pi honorary 
engineering fraternity. At Oxford he 
hopes to earn his degree by majoring 
in economics and minoring in political 
science and philosophy. 

* 


Canada 

The National Council of the Baking 
Industry, Canada, is now headed by 
Oliver Hancocks, elected as its presi- 
dent. H. A. Vivian and Harold Willis, 
both of Toronto, become vice presi- 
dents. Mr. Hancocks is president of 
Consolidated Bakeries of Canada, Ltd. 

* 

The general traffic manager of Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., John W. 
Cargill, Toronto, has been elected 
chairman of the Ontario division of 
the Industrial Traffic League. The 
league is composed of 600 traffic rep- 
resentatives from approximately 300 
Ontario firms. « 












MESA MILLS CHANGES 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Mesa Flour Mills at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., has turned over distribu- 
tion of its products to some six whole- 
sale houses throughout western Colo- 
rado and eastern Utah. The move, 
aimed at making the firm’s distribu- 
tion system more effective, brings to 
an end one of the West Slope’s oldest 
truck delivery systems. The Mesa 
mills are owned by Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver. 





Buhler Firms Merging, 
Expanding Facilities 

Buhler Mill Engineering Co. of 
Minneapolis and Buhler Bros., Inc., 
Englewood, N.J., will be consolidated 
as of Dec. 31, with the merged firm 
to be designated as the Buhler Corp. 
Dec. 31 also is significant as the date 
which marks the 100th anniversary 
of Buhler. 

Headquarters will be in Minneapolis 
until May 1, when the firm expects 
to move into a new, 18,000 sq. ft. 
building under construction just west 
of Minneapolis. Also, there will be 
new Sales offices in other leading 
cities, Buhler officials report. 

The same representatives will con- 
tinue to serve Buhler customers, and 
all present contracts and obligations 
will be assumed automatically by the 
new company on Jan. 1.« 


Bulk Flour Plant 


A new bulk flour plant is being 
installed at Sweetheart Baking Co., 
Bismarck, N.D., and should be in op- 
eration on or before the first of Feb- 
ruary, reports Harold V. Barth, man- 
ager. 

Three 75,000 Ib. capacity storage 
tanks will be housed in a 30 ft. by 32 
ft. addition to the plant, and the op- 
eration will be fully pneumatic from 
rail cars through plant operations. « 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 
Dec. 21 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City Minneapolis Buffalo Chicago New York Seattle 

Hard winter Spring Spring 
Bakery short patent $5.15@5.25 $5.40@5.50 $5.97@6.11 ows | 
Bakery standard patent 5.05@5.15 5.30@5.40 5.87@6.01 
First clear 4.85@4.90 4.90@5.10 5.34@5.48 
High gluten 5.40@5.50 5.65@5.75 6.21@6.22 


*Family 6.15@7.20 ..-@7.20 6.90@7.25 
*Bakers fancy cake Te ae canes Bee 


**Straight grade cracker flour pecs se 53 be aes Ee, 
*Pastry a eee ss eas ep, eee 
Rye, white Ta ees A 3.88@3.98 4.15@4.25 
Rye, medium pi. lees 3.68@3.78 3.95@4.05 


Rye, dark 3.13@3.23 2.40@3.80 
Semolina blend 5.90@5.95 coe oe 


000099909008 


Toronto Winnipeg 
*Spring top patent $6.30@6.35 $6.25@6.45 
**Bakers 5.00@5.15 4.75@4.95 


MILLFEED 
Dec. 21 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Minneapolis—— —— ———Kansas City Chicago————_—_ Seattle 

Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk 
$42.50@43.00 $39.50@40.00 $40.00@40.50 $38.50@39.00 $....@51.00 $....@45.50 Sica hie Betws 
Std. midds. .. 47.00@47.50 42.00@42.50 .1+-@.... 41.00@41.50 ....@51.50 - +. .@46.00 eo, ees Bye Be dhe 
. . «@47.00 vb Qe ci See ks cas ....@51.50 avs eees -»»-@50.00 ....@47.00 
peeve. ‘ 40.00@40.50 41.00@41.50 ‘ink aks cree ee vcs sire 
Millrun capa gia y ei SRS <7 paUtceas ute o> Os ua uae awe cies «+, @43.00  . »-@40.00 

Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $50.00@52.00 $52.00@53.00 $597.00@60.00 


Winnipeg 37.00@39.00 39.00@41 .00 47.00 @48.00 
*Flour and millfeed prices 120 Ib. cottons. 


**Flour prices 100 ib. papers. 
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For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have 

been the standard of quality with bakers who want the very 
best, always. Fast service and competitive prices. All flours are 
individually milled for superior performance. 


e spring and hard winter wheat flours e whole wheat flours / 


e soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers e rye flours / 


Let us quote on your flour needs! . 


IoMin he IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Milling Compaty 
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) General Mills Moves First Group 


To Its New Research Center 


Approximately 75 scientists, tech- 
nicians and service people, the van- 
guard of a staff which eventually will 
reach about 500, have moved into the 
new research center of General Mills, 
Inc., in the Minneapolis suburb of 
Golden Valley. 

The initial 75 are being quartered 
in the first segment of the new center, 
completed in mid-December. More 
will be brought in regularly to staff 
the facility as additional construction 
is completed over the next few years. 

Transfer of the first group was 
made from GMI’s central research 
laboratories in Minneapolis. 

“The first groups to move in are 
those engaged in basic research in 
foods and basic and applied tilling,” 
said Charles H. Bell, General Mills 
president. “Now we're accelerating 
our building program and will bring 
in other groups as rapidly as addi- 
tional wings can be constructed.” 


Construction Details 

The completed portion totals about 
72,000 sq. ft. and includes an east 
wing for basic food research; a west 
wing for silling research, and a 
north-south central office stem. Each 
part of the building covers three floors 


on 


— basement 
ground. 

Though the brick-faced steel and 
concrete building has no unnecessary 
frills, research workers will find near- 
ly ideal conditions awaiting them in 
the completely air-conditioned struc- 
ture, said Mr. Bell. Permanent inside 
walls are of rough-textured, light- 
weight concrete block. Eye-resting 
pastel colors—blue, orange, yellow, 
and bone white are everywhere. 
Floors are light gray asphalt tile over 
concrete. Ceilings are acoustical tile. 
Laboratories are spacious and 
equipped with new tables and other 
fixed equipment. 

Virtually the entire building is 
planned in modules so that both lab- 
oratory and office partitions may be 
moved easily to allow for changes in 
interior layout. Laboratories are built 
on nine-foot-wide multiples, offices in 
the north-south stem on a 12-ft. mod- 
ular system. 

A large portion of the west wing is 
an open area approximately 50 by 60 
ft. and with head room extending from 
the basement floor to the roof. Along 
with other equipment, a complete 
miniature mill will be installed in this 
area for use in basic milling research. 


and two stories above 


A penthouse on the roof of the 


THESE NEW TEST baking ovens were among the first pieces of equipment 
installed in the completed portion of the new research center of General Mills, 
Inc. The ovens are for use in milling research work. 
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main research building houses air 
conditioning fans and equipment 
which will bring in nearly 100,000 cu. 
ft. of fresh air per minute. 
Processing Lines 

Service lines to the main building 
are inside a 400-ft. tunnel measuring 
seven by seven feet and extending 
from the separate power house. Lines 
for process water, air conditioning 
and soft water, and for steam and gas 
are inside this tunnel. To preserve 
natural beauty of the wooded site, the 
cylindrical 200,000-gal. water reser- 
voir has been placed underground. 

Moving a research laboratory — 
even a portion of one—is a complex 
task, a job that has required months 
of planning by W. B. Wade, plant 
manager of the company’s central re- 
search laboratories, and his staff. Some 
devices to be moved are made almost 
entirely of fragile glass equipment ex- 
tremely difficult to replace. At the 
other end of the scale is the bulky 
milling research equipment, some 
units of which weigh nearly a ton. In 
between are a multitude of devices in 
the intermediate and medium-bulky 
categories. 

According to Dr. W. B. Reynolds, 
vice president in charge of research, 
the transfer of the 75 people will have 
a relatively small but welcome effect 
on the overcrowded central research 
laboratories. Employment there will 
still total nearly 400. A general ex- 
pansion of both basic and applied re- 
search activities over the past few 
years has required the erection of 
temporary buildings at the site pend- 
ing completion of first segments of 
the new research center. 

L. F. Borchardt, managing director 
of the company’s central research lab- 
oratories and the new research cen- 
ter, will remain in Minneapolis for 
the present. Dr. J. W. Haun, director 
of physical research (including mill- 
ing, packaging, and mechanical engi- 
neering research, as well as physics) 
will be senior research supervisor at 
the new research center. « 


Ben J. Greer Elected 
As MNF Director 


Ben J. Greer, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Pillsbury Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has been elected unanimously to 
the board of directors, Millers Nation- 
al Federation. 

Mr. Greer was named in a special 
election conducted among members of 
Dist. V. His election fills the vacancy 
from Dist. V caused by the resigna- 
tion of James L. Rankin, formerly of 
Pillsbury, who is no longer in flour 
milling. « 
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Obituaries 


EDWIN A. BLISH, 52, member of 
a pioneer Indiana flour milling fam- 
ily, killed when his car overturned 
near his home at Seymour, Ind. Mr. 
Blish was a direct descendant of 
Meedy W. Shields, founder of Sey- 
mour, and the son of the late Tipton 
S. Blish. For a number of years he 
was an executive in the Blish Milling 
Co. firm operated by his father and 
uncle. He was president when it was 
sold in 1949 to Acme-Evans Co., Inc. 
At that time Mr. Blish and his brother 
Stuart, continued with the firm for 
some time. 

History of the Blish firm goes back 
to early Colonial days when it was 
located at Barnstable, Mass. 

Mr. Blish was active in youth work 
and served as president of the Sey- 
mour Youth Foundation and on its 
board of directors from 1954. He was 
president of the Seymour Boys’ Club 
and chairman of its building commit- 
tee, along with serving in numerous 
other civic capacities. 

Survivors include his widow, his 
mother and two sons. 


ROBERT A. ROBERTSON, retired 
president and managing director of 
George Weston, Ltd., at Toronto 
General Hospital. Mr. Robertson re- 
tired from business four years ago 
after holding high positions in a num- 
ber of different firms. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, and two sisters. 


FRANK J. KIMBALL, 54, sales 
representative for Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills, at Chicago. He started 
with the company in June, 1934 at 
Middleton, Wis. A veteran of World 
War II, Mr. Kimball entered the Navy 
in 1943 and was discharged as a lieu- 
tenant junior grade two years later. 
He returned to the company and was 
assigned to the Chicago branch sales 
office in 1955. He was a member of 
the Chicago Bakers Club, the Chicago 
Flour Distributors Assn. and the Osh- 
kosh American Legion post. He is 
survived by his widow and one son. 


CHARLES A. ROWE, 49, man- 
ager of the dry feeder division, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, Inc., at his Wayne, 
N.J., home. He had been ill for sev- 
eral months. He joined Wallace & 
Tiernan in Belleville, N.J., in 1940. 
Prior to service in the U.S. Army he 
gained a wide familiarity with the 
technical aspects of materiels han- 
dling. After military service, he re- 
joined Wallace & Tiernan’s Merchen 
Feeder Department as a service man, 
and later as a salesman covering all 
areas of the country. He was pro- 
moted to manager of the dry feeder 
division in January, 1959. « 


Francis W. Hayes 
Takes Position at 
Northwestern Bank 


Francis W. Hayes, vice president 
of production for Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. (now Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills) has 
been appointed di- 
rector of personnel 
for Northwestern 
National Bank, 
M in neapolis. An- 
nouncement of the 
appointment was 
made by John A. 
M o orhead, presi- 
dent of the bank. 

Mr. Hayes 
joined Russell-Mil- 
ler in 1941 as director of personnel 
administration and later became vice 
president in charge of industrial rela- 
tions. In this position he served as 
chairman and spokesman for the Na- 
tional Agreement, a contract covering 
working conditions and benefits for 
the U.S. milling industry. 


Francis W. Hayes 


In 1954 Mr. Hayes was named vice 
president of production giving him 
responsibility for all production phases 
of eight flour mills. « 


Wichita Firm Plans 
New Bulk Storage 


As part of a general long-range 
plant improvement program, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills, Inc., has let 
contracts for a new bulk flour storage 
unit. It will have a capacity of 21,000 
cwt., which will increase bulk flour 
holding capacity of the plant to a 
total of 27,000 cwt., Fred L. Merrill, 
vice president and manager, 
nounced. 


an- 


Jarvis Construction Co., Salina, 
Kansas, will build the unit, which is 
scheduled for completion on May 1. 

In connection with the new unit, 
Mr. Merrill said the company also is 
completely modernizing its packing 
and loading equipment, with emphasis 
on construction of the most efficient 
and sanitary handling system possible. 

Flour will be moved pneumatically 
from mill to either the point of load- 
ing into a bulk car or to the packer 
for sacking, eliminating all conven- 
tional screw conveyors and feeders. 

After completion of this new addi- 
tion, next step in the modernization 
program will be replacement of all 
flour sifters. This part of the program 
will be followed by the installation of 
a complete pneumatic system in the 
mill. « 
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Sign on a Scottish golf course: 
“Members will kindly refrain from 
picking up lost balls until they have 
stopped rolling.” 

2 

Doctor, trying to explain to woman 

complaining about his high bills: 
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your house while your son had the 
measles.” 

Woman: “And don’t YOU forget. 
He infected the whole school!” 


Then there’s the one 
near-sighted porcupine 
into a cactus and said: 
honey.” 


about the 
who backed 
“Pardon me, 


¢ 

A census taker asked a man if he 
lived within his income, and he re- 
plied with some dignity: “Certainly 
not. It is all I can do, sir, to live with- 
in my credit.” 

* 

The visitor was trying to make 
friends with the young son of the 
house as he waited for the older sis- 
ter. 

“I think I've met all your family 
except your uncle Harry,” he said. 


which side of the house does he re- 
semble?” 

The little boy considered. “ 
he finally said, 
window.” 


I guess,” 
“the side with the bay 


Two drillers sat down to eat their 
lunch. One began to unwrap a pack- 
age some 18 inches long. 

“What's that?” asked the other. 

“My wife’s away,” said the first, 

I made myself a pie.” 

“A bit long, ain't it?” 
asked. 

“Long? Sure it’s long. It’s rhubarb.” 


How do you know he was 


his friend 


Judge: “ 
drunk?” 


Officer: “Well, he shook the clothes 
tree and then started to feel around 
the floor for some apples.” 
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Grandma could get away with it! 
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Grandma’s recipes were a pinch of this and a 
dibby-dab of that. 


That was fine for Grandma. But it won’t work 
in process blending. Here, you need precise control, 
minute-to-minute accuracy, exact formulations. 


And you get just this and more with W&T’s Mer. 
chen Scale Feeders and Meters. They control or 
measure feed rates by weight. There’s no guess work. 
You get exactly what you set the equipment for... 
yields are known; quality is controlled. 


You can feed any free-flowing solid in batch or 
‘fy continuous blending operations . . . as little as 3 lbs. 
per minute; as much as 3000. 


And you do it with W&T’s rugged, compact Mer- 
chen equipment—built for performance . . . built to 
give you profit-making control . . . built to take the 
“Grandma” out of your process blending. 


Interested? Write Dept. M-47.64. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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Bread-makers... keepers of the faith 


Sounds a little solemn? Nevertheless, it’s true. 
Every time a little girl or boy lifts hands in a grace 
and says: “‘Give us this day our daily bread,” he 
thinks, literally, of bread. And he isn’t pleading 
for it; in America he has complete faith that there 
will always be bread . . . good bread, bread to help 


him grow. He can hardly imagine life without it. 
And, in fact, life hasn’t been without it for 
many thousands of years. Bread is basic, bread 
is here to stay. 
And General Mills will continue to supply the 
finest flour to make that bread and keep that faith. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





